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\\  iu'ii  tilt  iinii\c.  (If  ,<>o!itic  U'Ri^laturc  ■>t  miu-  -.latc,  <..r 
of  l\\v  ur  iii'>ri'  ?tatc-..  <>(  an  eiiipiic  oii^i^tinj;  uf  [niii- 
cijialitic?.  (lominions.  and  proviin-i-s  u~iir])>  n"t  nnlv  tiie 
!cgi>lati\f  fiinctioti  of  t)ilicr  states  in  the  empire,  'lut  the 
executive  function  of  tiic  Crown  over  all,  -.>nic  ■.tate>  of 
which  in  imint  of  law  are  i)erMinally  aclniinistrative  liefs 
of  the  ^'ivereigii  and  not  constituencies  of  this  lejjisl.itiire, 
the  regime  iTonght  about  is  not  ,>nly  unconstitutional,  but 
ni  liic  ruin  that  results  fron.  it  is  a  political  crime  that 
de-er\e>  a   ]>enalty. 

This  unc  'U-titutional  regime  in  i'.ritain  since  1688  has 
lost  to  the  r'm])ire  thirteen  sovereignly  chartered  stafs  an(! 
their  litlonging>  m  America  Cnow  the  United  States;  con- 
taining more  than  three  million  square  inilcs  and  of  a  v  ilua- 
tion  e(|ual  to  the  richest  empire  of  the  world.  Tiie  ci^n- 
tinu.ition  of  this  regime  is  theatened  with  a  further  loss 
to  the  lunijire  o»'  Canada,  Newfoundland,  the  West  Indies, 
India.  Au  tralia.  and  Africa.  'I  his  assertion  is  based  on 
no  '...u-y  wf  the  iinagii.ttion.  hut  on  what  the  develo])mcnt 
of  facts  sown  in  the  iiistory  of  ''  cse  possessions  inilicates. 
Thes.;  facts  will  he  examined  in  <i%'tail. 

Xot  only  this,  hut  in  a  more  brutal  manner  in  tlic  I'.ritish 
Klcs  themselves,  to  sustain  the  illegitimate  proceedings  of 
this  Darliamentary  usurpation,  have  noble  f.Tmilies  been  (le- 
prived  of  their  c  ates  contrary  to  international  law  and  the 
lights  of  belligerents,  and  judicial  murder  ha>  been  orde'-ed 
equally  as  violent  and  bloody  as  that  of  the  Reign  of  Terror 
in  France — though  with  calculation  and  cynicism  which 
makes  it  even  worse. 

If.  in  the  face  ci  what  proofs  arc  herein  adduced,  the 
powers  of  the  Kmp:-e  arc  allowed  to  continue  in  this  uncon- 
stitutional manner,  if  the   Feudatories  of  the  Crown   are 
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|ion.ilf..,  [,,  iMin|>il  I'.ii  li.iiiu  lit  t..  ,1  U>;i-.!ati\e  tiiiutMH 
wnlmi  till'  >uin  l'il;il  <>(  it  huiuIki  /  liamlii-.cs  .iiily,  the 
l>irili.  ti..ii  ..I  \  ,!•  !i<  r  'If  I  ,.i])Mii^jf  ill  111'  vi'iil'u'il  uitliin  tin- 
il.i\  -  "i  tin  \  'iiiimr  miKi.itinii,  wiitii  Krilaiti.  with  K'i\,il 
I'r('iin;aii\ (■  i|iutiilii'(l  lii'Mi'ath  tiiis  riilil)i.sh  ainl  ^tiiiipcl  <if 
lit  1-  lul-.  I  "iilriiiil«''l  li\  ciuiiiii-  rniaiu-iai,  |mli'i'ai,  ami 
iiiiliiai\,  'mH  lie  .i;lai|  I''  kii'M-k  lmml)l>  I'lr  ailiiiitiiiu c  at 
tlif  iliKif-  of  the  '  K  Tiiiaii  t  '  •iil'i'ilir.itinii  -rckiiij;  -afrty. 
<  'r.  if  tluTc  lie  nut  wimIumi  ciimiijh  i<>r  thi^  aiii'mj,'  tin-  ti-iii])- 
inj(  (!nii'iiiai\ ,  aiiil  iiatiniial  iniU'iiriiili'iu  i-  can  he  inain- 
tainril  fnnii  f'irfi.t;n  ti)iii|tt(-t,  iiniKic-s  tnuai'l  a  jjn.itcr 
'IfiliiK'  i<  iirtain  until  tiic  |ini|ilu'cy  of  Macaiilay  -hall 
iic  icali/iil  111  ill-  Artist  from  \\u  /calami  who  -hall 
>ki-trh  the  niiiis  of  St.  Paul  anil  the-  lisliiT  from  i'atat;oiiia 
who  -hall  i-;i'-t  his  nrl-   from  1    .ihIom  Hiuk." 

•iiir    I  nv- 1 1  rr  I  Miv 


'riitTC  i-  a  rial  coiillirtioii  of  iilra-  in  the  I'.iiti-h  miml 
coimriiiiit,'  the  (  on>ninlioii,  heiaii-i'  the  I'.riti-h  miml  ha-. 
Hot  that  analuiral  fiiiution  lU'ee^-ary  f.  r  the  di-i.  >\ei_\  of 
what  a  t  oii-tiliitioii  is  eom|io-e(l. 

In  the  lir-t  iii-taiue,  the  fmulameiital  ami  eii-toiuary  law 
of  a  eoimminit\  is  ;/ii/  ii  Ciiiisliliiti'<n  in  tiny  Si'n.w,  altliougli 
all  the  law-writer-  of  •  iieat  Ihitaiii  a--ert  it  to  In-.  Tiiis 
a--ertion  i-  maile  lietaii-t'  tln'  law-writer-  of  (  Ireat  Ihitain 
(|o  not  uii'ler-taml  a  eonstilittion.  l',iiro|)can  jurisconsults 
make  iio  -mh  error.  The  fumlaiiietital  law  of  <  iiiuinities 
or  ]iro\ime-  in  iranee  i-  ealleil  /.I'.v  '.  ('iitii,  irs.  or  /.<* 
fhoii  (  I'litiinilrr.  The  Roman  jurisconsults  i-alled  thc-o 
racial  eu-tom,.  I.t'iirs  (irntiiiin.  P-.it  the  Constitution, 
accordinjj;  to  all  the-e  authorities,  is  decided  to  he  a  con- 
tract lietween  the  sovereij,'!)  Iiodics  or  states  that  constitute 
a  fjovernmetu.  Law-  made  hy  any  yovcrnincnt  estahli-hed 
i)v  this  idiitract  must  necessarily  conform  to  the  terms  of 
the   contract,  otherwise   the   laws   are   null. 

Piritish  writers  (colonial  and  otherwise)  do  not  under- 
stand the  first  principle  of  constitutional  law.  im.ven  hy 
their  declaration  that  the   fault  in  the  C"onstitution  of  the 
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t  iiitc'l  M;itiv  i;  ili.it  It  i,  ■iiiiwuMv  ,■  tiiulu  tiv'."  1  licy 
<l'i  not  lu'lM'iM-  lli.i;  tin-  I  ■'ii-titiit;..n  I.,  lie  a  i;ii.ii  allli'c 
.IL,';tlll^t  ll';,'l-lall\  (•  1|.  rlill,  lU-IU  ■  •  II111-!  Ill-  "I'tlW  ulil)  .  " 
■  tim-Ia-llf,"-  ilillt  mI.Ii  If  ■  in  llu-  lialiin  ..I  ;.  ii'iillMit. 
lllf  ti'iiiw  lit  wliiili  iim-l  I  ;  iinialh  tl'C  iiii.lltiTalilc  -till' 
lui<  I'll  I'Mix  I'nuliiili  .|  ;;.  iMi  iimi-nt  tn  wlibli  f\tT\ 
I'tiiittiiiii  ni  y.  i\  1  rnincni  iiai-t  d  iiifni  in.  If^'i -latn  >  ,  itiiii- 
ri,ii\  .  ainl  i'M'iini\c.  iillurv\i>c  llu-  ;;i  i\  ii  nimn'  i-  ti-\'ilii- 
liiiiiaiy  ainl  Ihi' iiin-.  like  that  nt  I  latici-,  miu-  iliat.  in 
'111-  hin^iM;;i'  ill  iila^-iiii,  'ili^li.  •)<■•!  tin  |iiiilalll\  ainl  llu' 
iilili^atimn  >nli-i^iinj,' 111  iw  fcn  it  a'  jIk'  [H' ipli'  I'l'Mii  that 
tinu'  tlu'if  v\a~  till  |iait.  -in  runiiaii,  liitwi'i'ii  llif  jjdm-iii- 
nii'iit  atnl  till-  |'i"|ili-  a.  t  'iiiitils,  miK  tlu'  will  of  a 
inajiinty  I'oinpi wiil  nf  I'^iiniatit  .niil  iri\'-.|)iiti.iiliK'  miilti- 
ttiijt'-."  I  o  tin*  iiaiir  i  i.tijjli^li  niiii'l  llu'  uill  "i  -iii  Ii  a 
tii.i|iiiit\  i'S|iti.-MMl  li>  "  \it-  I't  i'aiiiaincnt"  i^  llio  '(  mi- 
-timtton"  of  t  ii-tat   i'.ntain. 

\ii\\  liiH\i\rr  iiuiili  tlu'  I  I  in-titntiiiii  nf  I  ii;;!aili'.  Smt- 
latnl,  :itnl  Irdatnl  in  tlmi  ii.itiiniai  i  a]>aiitic^  i>  in  llic 
>-ii  ir-  lit  (iintrait-  m-  fiinlal  >  iliiifjatii  in>  nitiii'il  into  Itc- 
tuocn  till'  ln|\  lit  tlu-  i'laiiitiajic  ami  tiic  tit.'t%  nt  tiic  (town, 
in  fratulii^c^  j,'ratiiti|  in  tlii'ir  |(iilitiial  i»ooi|iiiiation>  of 
iitK'^  anil  liiiii  in),'lN  in  tin.'  alio\i-  kiii.^'ij' mi-,  -not  tn  1h' 
ii'iit'iiini'liij  with  till-  Kj;i-latioti  or  law-  maile  I'v  aittliority 
ot  -ail]  trail  lii^i-,  the  y;fiKTal  nin>titntion  of  the  ).'ovcTn- 
imut  of  tiic-o  kmtfi'oin^  in  their  tonfcilcratioti  i  part 
atnl  itKlc'pciiiktit  without  the  ^Iij,'litc-t  relation  ,  -^aiil 
fiatnlii>e-.  riu'  jjiiii'tal  constitution  of  the  L'niteii  i\ing- 
flonis  lie>  wholl\  in  their  Article^  of  rnion.  whieh  are  the 
term-  on  whieh  tlie\ .  as  free,  snvcreign,  ailil  independent 
states,  ha\e  aj^reid  to  he  united  innler  one  common  ruler- 
ship.  The  law  of  I'.irli.iment,  the  jiirisdietioti  of  the  court, 
the  jircropative  of  the  kinfj,  the  right;  of  the  nobility,  the 
lihertv  of  the  citizens,  are  ;ilone  niaile  valid  so  lonp  as 
these  Articles  are  uiiheld  sui)retne.  Let  Parliament  pro- 
cecil  on  a  course  of  ctiacttnetits  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the 
Articles  of  I'tiion,  atid  its  enactments  become  at  once  legis- 
lative licentiousness,  uliich,  if  not  tniliiried.  at  once  legaliv 
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dissolve  the  three  kingdoms  from  tlie  obhgations  of  tlieir 
union. 

\o\v  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  chief  purpose  of  the 
Articles  of  Union  was  to  form  a  general  government  under 
one  crown  and  to  preserve  tiie  autonomy  of  each  of  the 
three  states  in  this  union  in  their  original  contractual  condi- 
tion. That  is,  Parliament  has  no  authority  under  its  fran- 
chise to  change  the  suflfrage,  land-tenure,  and  representa- 
tion in  any  of  the  three  kingdoms  from  what  they  were 
at  the  time  of  the  framing  of  the  compact.  The  principle 
is  the  same  in  tiie  Articles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  only  in  America  ideas  on  this  subject  are  not  so 
foggy  as  to  permit  Congress  to  interfere  and  alter  the  suf- 
frage and  representation  in  the  federated  States.  Con- 
gress could  not  abolish  the  Senate  or  determine  for  any 
State  how  its  Si.nators  were  to  be  chosen.  Nor  could  in 
Germany  the  Reichstag  abolish  the  kingdoms  and  nobilities 
of  any  of  the  componant  states  of  the  German  Empire. 
In  like  manner,  Parliament  cannot  abolish  the  House  of 
Lords,  change  the  suflfrage  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  or 
alter  the  representation  of  their  nobilities  or  their  powers 
in   the  states. 

In  all  questions  of  dispute  about  the  constitutionality 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament  its  determination  certainly  does 
not  rest  with  Parliament  itself. 

If  alteration  is  to  be  made  in  the  suffrage  of  any  one  of 
the  three  kingdoms,  it  is  certainly  not  to  be  made  l)y  the 
general  Parliament,  which  is  only  for  the  general  ruler- 
ship  under  the  authority  of  the  Articles.  The  only  way 
change  can  be  had  is  by  referring  the  matter  to  each  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  to  be  dealt  with  in  their  national  or  state 
capacities,  and  to  the  factors  of  those  capacities  who  were 
the  component  ])arts  of  their  sovereignties  at  the  time  of 
their  separate  unions — that  is.  to  their  nobilities,  burgesses, 
and  yeomanry  as  they  existeil  when,  sole  parties  to  the 
agreement  ff)r  the  union,  tliey  consented  that  their  respec- 
tive states  might  enter  the  same.  The  peasantries  of  these 
states    were    not    factors    in    this    compact   nor   could    the 
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peasantries  be  admitted  as  factors  in  tlie.ic  state  issues. 
(Labourers.) 

To  be  more  explicit,  the  Constitution  of  the  general 
government  rests  on  treaties  made  witli  eacli  oi  tlie  three 
kingdoms  regarding  tlie  manner  and  form  of  tlie  general 
government  of  their  confederacy.  If  tiie  articles  of  these 
treaties  be  violated,  each  state  has  an  undoubted  right  to 
withdraw  and  stand  as  it  was  before  the  union  was  made. 
Jt  is  this  betrayal  of  faith  that  has  validated  the  action  of 
the  I'rovince  of  Ulster  in  it>^  jireparations  to  secede  and 
to  arm  itself  for  the  secession,  b'or  the  Province  of  Ulster 
was  created  a  separate  province  of  the  Kingdtim  of  Ireland 
by  King  James  \'I  in  1611  for  liritish  settlers  under  the 
feudal  land  tenure  system  with  certain  guarantees  which 
were  comprehended  in  the  .\rticle  of  Union  in  1800  as  the 
condition  of  Ireland. 

High  honour  belongs  to  Ulster  in  giving  an  example  to 
Scotland  and  England — at  least  to  the  Hon()ural)les  of  those 
kingdoms — -in  denial  of  .'ecognition  of  a  government  that 
refuses  to  be  bound  by  the  articles  of  union  under  which 
alone  any  government  at  all  is  possible. 

What  must  the  world  at  large  think  of  the  mentality  of 
the  leaders  of  the  British  people  who  conplaisantly  plan  to 
see  the  faith  of  their  states  violated,  who  continue  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  men  who  have  proved  themselves  both 
traitors  to  their  country  and  perjurers  of  their  oath?  Xo 
man  in  the  three  kingdoms,  whatever  be  his  party  alliance, 
can  enter  oftice  witlvnit  taking  oath  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion (Articles  of  Union).  \\'hat,  then,  iir  that  man  who,  so 
soon  as  he  has  taken  the  oath,  i)roceeds  to  do  his  utmost  to 
violate  the  Constitution  which  he  has  sworn  to  maintain; 
who  uses  the  office  gained  by  this  perjury  to  betray  the  faith 
sujiposed  to  reside  in  the  sanctity  of  his  oath?  Never 
before  the  time  of  Asquith  (1910-1911)  has  a  man  in  offi- 
cial T5ritain  been  found  .so  devoid  of  this  faith,  and  with  a 
following  so  infamous.  Xo  man  can  call  himself  honest  and 
consent  to  recognise  the  illegal  government  which  is  pro- 
posed by  this  shameless  leader — the  practical   -ui)iMe-;^ion 
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of  the  senior  house  of  Icgishition  aiul  the  installation  of  a 
unicameral  government.  It  is  the  time  for  honest  men  to 
combine  within  the  Three  Kingdoms  and  cast  this  mon- 
strosity down  into  the  hell  of  its  own  dishonour,  even  as  the 
angels  are  said  tu  have  cast  the  devil  from  the  Throne  of 
God. 


Liberalism  and  Wreck  of  Empire 


CHAPTER  I 


HOW    PARLIAMENT   LOST  AMERICA 

The  first  colonics,  those  of  America,  were  established  by 
the  Scottish  dynasty  of  Stuart  on  the  throne  of  Britain.  At 
that  time  the  feudal  constitution  of  the  country  was  in  its 
unimpared  integrity.  The  Noblesse  and  the  King  liad 
the  chief  executive  control.  The  constitution  was  like  tliat 
of  every  feudal  state  of  Europe. 

The  power  of  Parliament  before  1688  in  Britain  was  such 
as  that  of  to-day  in  Germany.  King  Frederic  William  of 
Prussia,  in  writing  to  Vincke,  describes  this  power  in  these 
words:  "You  know  that  I  make  a  great  distinction  between 
parliamentary  legislation  and  parliamentary  government." 
Denis,  in  Fondation  de  I'limpirc  .lllemand,  p.  240,  de- 
clares: "Prussia  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  that  is  to 
say,  the  sovereign  engages  himself  to  accord  to  his  sub- 
jects certain  guarantees,  but  these  guarantees  are  limited 
and  precise  and  they  do  not  alter  the  essential  character  of 
sovereignty.  The  executive  power  belongs  to  the  King 
alone,  who  is  responsible  but  to  God.  The  King  chooses  his 
ministers.  The  chambers  may  examine  the  conduct  of  the 
ministers  and  even  censure  tliem,  which  adverse  vote  is  for 
the  purpose  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the  sovereign  to 
the  acts  of  his  ministers.  If  after  reflection  the  King  main- 
tains them  in  function,  tlie  chambers  have  but  to  acquiesce. 
But  they  have  the  right  of  refusing  new  laws  and  the  surtax 
on  the  imposts,  yet  they  cannot  modify  the  existing  order 
of  things  without  the  con,sent  of  the  sovereign,  that  is  to 
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s;iv,  tlic  (t>l(l)  laws  remain  in  vi^'or  ami  llio  iini»>>ts  arc  col- 
lected as  liefore,  so  loii^  as  the  Kiiijj  tliiiiks  K""<1.  Any 
other  procetlure  would  he  to  fall  into  the  error  ot  the  ilenio- 
crats,  who  transport  the  veto  of  tiie  Kiiifj  to  the  chanihers, 
so  that  the  Kin};  hecomes  hut  the  president  of  a  political 
corporation,  instead  of  the  sovereign  of  a  state." 

According  to  I'.lackstone  the  alK)ve  was  the  Royal  Pre- 
rogative in  r.riiain  as  well,  and  the  franchise  of  the  I'.ritish 
rarlianient  hy  law  is  no  nu)re  than  that  of  the  (iennan. 
This  fact  both  Houses  i>f  I'arlianient  recognised  hy  the 
act  of  Charles  II..  which  outlines  tiie  Koyal  {'rerogativc  in 
ahrogating  as  usurpation  the  acts  of  the  previous  rarlia- 
nient of  tlie   Puritan  Commonwealth. 

It  is  needful  to  call  attention  to  these  facts  in  relation 
to  tlie  (."onstitution,  for  on  this  I'rerogative  was  fomuled 
the  L'onstitntion  of  the  thirteen  jirovinces  of  tiie  States  in 
.America. 

Vol.  i.  p.  _'7''i.  Svu-th  I'arolina  Historical  Society's  I'lihlica- 
tion.  declares:  ".viter  the  model  of  this  I'.ritish  Constitu- 
tion, the  government  of  Carolina  assumed  a  form  like  that 
of  the  otlier  regal  ones  on  the  continent,  which  was  com- 
posed of  three  hranches.  .  .  ,  Tliis  is  a  general  sketch 
of  the  Royal  <  .overnment.  which  is  intended  to  resemble 
the  Constitution  of  (Ireat  Ihitain  as  nearly  as  the  circum- 
stance of  tlie  province  will  permit. 

"I.  The  I'rown,  having  appointment  of  the  governor, 
delegates  to  liim  the  sovereign's  constitutional  p<nver,  civil 
and  military. 

"J I.  The  Council,  thougli  ditVering  in  many  respects  fnnn 
the  House  of  Lords,  is  intended  to  represent  that  house. 

"IH.  The  .Assembly  consists  of  representatives  of  the 
jteople,  and  are  elected  as  is  the  House  of  Commons  in 
I'ngland." 

In  Rapcr's  Xorlli  (.'aroliiui,  pp.  71-3.  is  written:  "The 
governor  was  chief  executive,  hut  hy  no  means  the  whole 
executive  department.  In  exercising  the  power  and  dis- 
charging his  duties,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  consult  the 
Council.      .      .      .      The  Council  was  provided  for  in  the 
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comini.>.>ii)ii  and  m-triKtiini  nf  ilic  (  lown  to  tlic  gMVLTimr. 
Tlic  lir.-t  list  of  I'oiiii-rllnrs  was  as  a  rule  naiiK'il  in  tlic 
instrnctions  U<  the  >,'..\iin()r.  'I'lic  counsellors  ilid  not  re- 
ceive their  power  from  the  people  of  tiie  province.  .  .  . 
lliey,  with  tlie  jiovernor,  i^-,ue(l  warrants  and  fjrant-,  and 
(Iccided  on  (|ue>tions  wlietlier  land  shouM  he  j,'raiileil  to 
certain  persons  and  whether  lands  were  esclieated  or  for- 
feited." The  counsellors  had  this  authority,  heinfj  .suh- 
delejjatcs  of  the  monarch  and  •epresentinf,'  also  the  feudal 
founders  of  the  province. 

As  for  the  lower  house,  it  w.is  Ief,'itimated  only  l>y  a  fran 
ehisc  from  the  Crown.  In  K'aper's  .Xorlh  Camlina,  p.  85, 
it  is  asserted:  •'.Many  of  its  privile(,'es  came  at  the  will 
of  the  I'rown,  and  therefore  did  not  helong  to  it  |the 
Assenihly  I  inherently."  Representation  in  the  Assemhlv 
was  restricted  to  free-holders.  The  nienihers,  according?  to 
.Sanborn's  .Wu'  llmupshiic,  "were  not  allowerl  to  adjourn 
without  consent  of  the  governor,  except  for  Sundays  an<l 
holidays,  lis  function  related  only  to  petitions,  remon- 
strances, vote  on  taxation,  and  the  propo.sal  of  laws  fin  finan- 
cial and  commercial  matters.  With  executive  and  adminis- 
trative afTairs  it  i.ad  no  connection  whatever,  and  its  attempt 
to  usurp  the  functions  of  the  Crown  and  Council  were 
sternly  repressed." 

]n  order  that  the  local  Parliament  in  lingland  should 
have  no  excuse  in  interfering  in  the  Crown's  function  r.f  the 
empire  beyond  the  sea,  the  King,  James  VI.,  appointed  two 
Councils  not  connected  with  Parliament  (Plymouth  and 
London)  to  advise  on  the  administration  of  the  American 
provinces.  Thus  it  was  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  Parlia- 
ment to  take  cognizance  of  provincial  afTairs  in  America 
during  the  Stuart  or  legitimist  regime. 

In  1688  there  occurred  a  revolution  in  I'.ngland,  during 
which  Parliament,  a  mere  "franchise  from  the  Crown," 
usurped  the  government  of  state  and  the  prerogative  of 
imperial  administration,  which  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
King.  Men  who  swear  to  support  a  constitution  only  to 
have  the  chance  of  violating  it  may  be  expected  to  be  dis- 
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honest  cnougli  to  plunder  tlie  public  forlunc.  Of  all  the 
gangs  that  ever  surged  into  power  none  have  eijualcd  in 
dishonesty  those  who  clustered  about  Sunderland  and  Marl- 
borough at  that  time.  'Ihey  constituted  the  parliamentary 
mob  that  called  over  W  illiam  of  Orange.  It  was  by  making 
him  a  king  and  inferior  to  themselves  in  rarliamenl  that 
they  hoped  to  have  the  patronage  and  plunder  of  the  empire. 
All  the  historians  of  I'.ritain  of  that  period  agree  on  the 
magnificent  debauchery  of  these  parliamentary  rogues. 
.\ncient  families  were  hounded  out  of  the  country,  so  that 
their  estates  might  be  the  "jack-pot"  in  the  play  of  these 
rascals;  the  NOblesse-de-race  of  tlie  three  kingdom^  was 
disiiossesscd  to  make  room  for  the  vulgarians  of  the  new 
court.  After  every  aveiuic  that  popular  fraud  could  exploit 
had  been  rummaged  with  that  mercantile  skill  peculiar  to 
the  modern  demagogue,  the  i)rovinces  of  tlie  American 
empire  were  i)arccled  out  into  groups  for  more  extended 
robbcr>. 

.V)  early  as  I'l.sO  tlic  Puritan  Parliament  of  l.ngland  had 
passed  a  law  prohibiting  trade  with  Virginia  because  that 
provi  ce  then  (under  the  Cavalier.  Sir  William  Ikrkeley ) 
would  not  recognise  this  parliameiUary  usurpation;  and  had 
not  Tk'neral  Monk  and  his  Scottish  Army  smashed  the 
i'.nglish  Tarliament  in  1660,  and  proclaimed  Charles  II.  as 
King,  and  had  not  the  government  of  King  Charles  de- 
clared all  previous  acts  of  this  Parliament  void,  the  war  for 
American  Indc]icndence  might  have  occurred  an  hundred 
years  earlier,  and  I'.ritain  as  a  consequence  might  then  have 
lost  her  "empire  beyond  sea."  But  the  demagogues  of  this 
parliamentarian  democracy  nourished  their  scheme  of 
plunder  and  hedonistic  ambition  until  in  1688.  when,  in  the 
religion  of  King  James  \'II.  (or  II.),  a  pretc  was  found 
to  depose  the  King  and  place  William  of  Orange  and  Parlia- 
ment in  control. 

While  the  American  provinces  made  no  great  trouble  in 
the  change  of  dynasty  of  Stuart  to  Orange,  they  refused 
to  recognise  the  participation  of  Parliament  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colonies. 
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"  riic  Suiitlnini  coliiiiics,  witli  ilio^c  ui  Xcw  lliigland, 
>li;nt.(l  the  saiin;  fate  of  ini.srqn-c-,L'iitatioii,  almsc,  and  iiiva- 
>ioii  uf  llicir  rights  as  llritisli  Miljjcct-.  I'lic  tlamcs  of 
(Jiscontfiit  were  spread  tliroiigli  all  tlic  coloiiit-s  liy  a  set  of 
incoiupetnit  and  reckless  governor.,  I'^e  fa\Munte.,  and  tools 
of  perhaps  tile  \vor-,t  adniinistratii>n  ami  the  Mio.-,t  corrupt 
that  ever  ruled  in   iWitain."* 

These  governors  were  creatures  of  I'arlianient  ^eiit  over 
by  a  ministry  elected  thereby,  who  began  to  >pread  the  con- 
tagi<)ii  (jf  (lisc(jntent  by  lirst  attempting  to  <li',credit  the 
feudal  aristocracy  in  tlie  provinces  established  in  the  col- 
onic-, im  liefs  which  they  held  of  the  Crown  alone. 

The  London  Parliament  was  sending  over  party  leaders 
or  hangers-on  to  strip  the  provinces  of  their  wealth  and 
ti>  occupy  the  principal  ofticcs. 

The  London  Parliament  representing  the  l-.nglish  trad- 
ing cla.s.scs  could  not  be  expected  to  u.,e  the  Royal  Preroga- 
tive over  the  colonio  with  any  other  purpose  than  for  the 
ijeneiit  of  its  own  constituency.  America  was  not  a  con- 
stituency of  Parliament,  but  wa.i  a  lief  of  the  Crown. 

When  Parliament,  on  .March  lo,  1764,  levied  duties  on  all 
articles  broug.it  into  the  colonics  from  the  French  and  other 
West  Indies,  and  ordered  that  these  duties  must  l)e  paid 
"1  specie  into  the  London  treasury,  the  provinces  immedi- 
ately ordered  their  inhabitants  to  abstain  from  the  use  of 
those  articles  and  to  use  only  home-made  products. 

In  March,  1765,  Parliament  went  a  >tcp  further  and 
decided  to  raise  a  revenue  in  the  colonies  by  a  tax  on  all 
newspapers,  law-papers,  ship  papers,  property  transfers, 
college  diplomas,  and  marriage  licenses.  A  fine  of  £10 
was  imposed  for  non-compliance  with  this  act.  By  this  act 
■•'.risdiction  was  taken  away  from  the  provincial  courts  and 
lodged  in  the  courts  of  admiralty,  without  juries,  the  officers 
of  which  were  commissioned  by  the  London  Parliament  to 
be  paid  fees  out  of  fines  imposed,  the  informer  to  receive 
one-half. 

The  legislatures  of  Virginia  and  Massachusetts  -vere  dis- 

*  f.oyalists  of  America^  vol.  i,  p.  472. 
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solvcl  bccau^.  tin,   ,.,,....^....,..1  an.l  a,l.lv...c.<l  a  a-vular 

Judges  dcpen.U.,U  ..My  ..n  ..self    an.l  m   ^770  «-'     ^o  Uu, 
omlon   I  a.t    hul.an   r.Mupany   the  n,..noi...ly  of   the  tea 
;  '  c     ,    \ meri.a,  .hm-free.  thereby  .lepr.v.nK  the  pn.v.n- 
d      n"ciu;iofa.ureu,thepro,U..^ 
OH  .nol.  .li~nui>e.l  a.   l.i.hans  boa.      .1  th-.ee  o     the   I  ast 
.ha.    C   ....p;mvs  sh.ps  ,n  P-ost...,  liark.r  a.u    threw  the., 
toes  Of  tea  into  Xhl  .lock.    Delegates  f.-o,..  the  pn.v.nce. 
^T.t  nila-lelphia  i,.  ."74  to  co..si.ler  th.s  pa."  .a...e.,tar> 
u^^r  nt b.    of  Crow.,  fu..cti..n  in  the  colon.es.    A.J  a.l-lre^s 
was  off  r  .1  to  ,he  ...ini,t.y.  praying  that  the  colon.es  be 
;i  -.no  their  forn.er  constitut.o..al  pos.t.on  as  the  pr.ce 
of  ..ar..,ony  between  the  -ninistry  and  ^^^  ^--^^j  ^,„„„ 

Instead    of    listening    to    law    and    reason,    .be     -o.  1. 
P..ha...ent.  believ.ng  that   it   had    d.e  l--; J^^^^^ 

land    f.sherie..      Moreover,   the   charter   ..f    Massac.nsett, 
vHs  taken  awav  an.l  the  port  of  I'.ost.Hi  was  cl..sed. 

In     77    the  Asse,..blv  of  New  York  adopted  a  nic.or.al 
to  d.;^.;h.istry  begg.ng  for  the  rest..ratio..  oi^^ 
of  Massachusetts  and  the  open.ng  of  the  port  of   Uoston. 
Th.t   n  emo  ial    was    rejected   by   the   .ninistry    w'.thout   a 
h  anng      The  sa..,e  vear  the  secon.l  Cont.nental  Congress 
net  at  Vl^la.lelphia.'  Its  .nission  was  io  restore  const.tu- 
ti^na    observanc'e  between  the  .netropohtan  and  pn.v.ncKl 
lvern.nents      A  petition  humbly  pray.ng  for  such  fulhl- 
^"ent  wa    addresse.1  t.,  the  .u.nistry.  w-hich  was  as  .gnonun,- 
"l  -    ejected  as  the  .nhers  had  been.     This  act.on  proved 
tha    a  de,.u.cratic  parl.a...entary  usurpat.on  only  respects  a 
dub  and    o    fear  tl.at  the  provinces  might  be  prepar.ng  one^ 
h:!^p:rlia..entary  of^cers    ..  t^-,-^-?-  ^^^^  ^"^f^ 
to  seize  cannon,  ammunition,  and  small  arms.    The  attempt 
to  do  tb  s  in  1775  led  to  bloodshed  at  Concord  m  Massa 
chusetttand  at  \Villiamsburgh  in  ^'i^ginia.  where,  .n  the 
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laiur  o.Ioiiy,  the  K"virii.,r,  l.onl  Uiiniiiorc,  was  driven  to 
seek  bhtltcr  011  a  .sliip-of-uar.  Now  tlic  LoikIuii  I'arlianiLiit 
bcRan  to  send  more  truoj-s  to  tlic  colonics,  and  liircd  seven- 
teen tliousand  Hessians  and  .lanoverians  to  reduce  the 
colonies  to  .submission. 

The  colonists  niarsiialcd  tlieir  force>,  and  captured  forts 
in  the  iiiterior-  ( Vown  i'oint,  Tiinndernfja,  and  {'"ort  Wil- 
liam Henry,  'lliey  fought  the  battle  of  lUinker  Hill,  June 
'7.  '775.  to  repel  invasion  by  force  of  arms. 

Agaiti  in  March,  1776,  the  American  ConRrcss  met  and 
])ublislie(l  its  provincial  demands,  dcclarin>j  that  if  such  were 
not  complied  with  at  once,  they  would  be  maintained  with 
arms.     These  demands  were  these:     I.  The  constitution?! 
right  of  self-taxation;  11.    The  right  as  tiefs  i,f  the  Crown 
not  subservient  to  Parliament;  III.  Relief  from  the  inter- 
ference of  Parliament  with  Crown  fun.-tions  in  the  Colonies. 
In.stead    of    abating    its    illegal    prctenti.<M,    Parliament 
resolved  to  crush  the  colonists  as  it  had  crushed  the  ad- 
herents of  the  Mouse  of  Stuart.     Many  of   the  -Scottish 
Cavaliers   and  others  'lad   come   to   these   saine  American 
provinces,  each  of  which  !)ore  a  Stuart  charter,  and  each 
of  which  understood  that  the  King's  executive  authority  is 
above  and  beyond  parliamentary  jurisdiction.     The  protest 
of  Virginia  of  this  year  of  177^  acknowledged  the  eminent 
domain  of  the  Crown,  but  repudiated  tiie  right  of  Parlia- 
ment to  any  consideration.* 

Letters  were  written  by  these  royalists  pledging  the  heir 
of  the  Stuarts  in  Europe,  and  inviting  him  to  America, 
and  correspondence  was  opened  with  those  courts  in 
Europe  that  were  in  alliance  with  tiie  Stuarts,  namely, 
France,  Spain,  and  Holland.  On  July  4.  1776,  the  united 
provinces  hurled  their  defiance  and  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence against  that  usurping  Parliament,  that  now  lost  to 
the  empire  the  great  provinces  that  the  feudatories  of  the 
Crown  had  founded  and  established. 

The  thirteenth  Article  of  this  Declaration  states  the  cause 
for  absolution  of  allegiance:     "He  fr.eorge  HI.]  has  com- 

*  Vol.  i.    Griggsby's  /  a.  Hist.  Coll. 
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bincd  With  Others  to  subject  -^v  i-^';;^'^:^:"^:.;; 

our  constitution  and  unacknowledged  ^^X  """^  ''^^'/^^^^f, 
his  assent  to  their  acts  of  pretended  I'-'g'^'^'*'^'"'    .^^J""'.' 
for?he  l^^nghsh  Parhament!    liy  Us  ".-;n'ay';";>^jh<.Jv.ng 

rke  notice    I'arHanient  of  1-ngland.  that  all  >»"<•  ''^^^ 
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Regard  closely,  and  consider  if  parliamentary  preten- 
tions in  Canada  are  not  well  advanced  to  lose  the  remain- 
ing, though  less  valuable  part,  of  the  empire  in  America. 

i!>  the  Treaty  of  ijfjj  Canada  was  ceded  as  a  lief  of 
King  Louis  XV.  to  be  a  tief  of  King  C'eorge  111.  In  tliis 
cession,  the  government  of  Britain  is  not  mentioned.  Canada 
IS  a  lief  of  the  King,  not  an  appurtenance  <  f  the  Britisli 
government,  much  less  of  the  Knglish  Parliament,  'i'hc 
treaty  agrees  that  the  Royal  Prerogative  passes  from  one 
King  to  the  other  without  the  liberty  of  alteration  "under 
any  pretext  whatsoever."  But,  no  sooner  was  the  treaty 
signed  than  the  English  Parliament,  that  had  usurped  the 
government  in  Britain  since  tlie  Revolution  of  i6S8,  acting 
as  "King  in  Parliament"  (an  absurdity  for  an  absurd 
people),  proceeded  at  once  by  a  self-styled  "Royal  Proc- 
lamation" (1763)  to  establish  its  own  legislation  over 
Canada  in  spite  of  the  guarantee  that  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  should  not  be  altered  "under  any  pretense  what- 
soever." 

It  was  just  at  this  time  that  the  other  American  province.'? 
were  arming  against  similar  illegal  action  of  the  same 
Parliament,  under  the  legitimate  plea  that  the  provinces 
were  fiefs  of  the  Crown  and  not  constituencies  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  executive  authority  of  the  Stuarts  which  reside<l 
in  the  provincial  constitution  was  as  extensive  as  that  of 
the  Bourljons  in  New  France  or  Canada.  As  for  the  execu- 
tive authority  in  England,  it  had  ceased  since  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688:  Parliament  alone,  unconstitutional  and  unethi- 
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cal,  liavlnR  u-.uri)t(l  lliat  authority.  lUit  Parliament  fouml 
thai  if  its  usurpation  was  tolcratctl  in  Mrilain,  it  wouUl 
not  be  couiitcnatufd  in  the  Ai-ierican  pro%inics.  The 
provinces  were  arniinR  fin  rebellion.  At  the  same  time 
the  nobles  and  seiKPeurs  in  lanaila  who  had  taken  oath 
of  allegiance  to  (ieorge  111.  in  !7'>3.  understanding  their 
obligation  by  the  treaty  of  17(13  to  be  the  same  as  that  to 
their  1  'c  sovereign,  Louis  XV.,  also  cons|)ired  against 
this  parliamentary  usu  nation.  They  wrote  to  the  King 
of  F'Vance.  The  t'ointc  de  ( irasse  visited  Canada,  and  rc- 
()orte(l  that,  with  a  landing  force  of  ten  thousand  troops 
and  twenty  thousand  stand  of  arms  for  the  I'ronch  in 
Canada,  the  country  could  be  wrested  fro  .  t!ie  broken 
faith  of  Hritain.  the  inhabitants,  on  account  of  tiiis  breech 
of  faith,  being  absolved  from  their  allegiance  to  the  British 
Crown.  l!ut  first  the  seigneurs  determined  to  send  an 
ultimatum  to  the  Hritish  government  for  the  sake  of  their 
own  honour.  They  met  publicly  m  seigneurial  council  at 
Montreal  in  1773.  C.ovcrnor  Carlcton  accompanied  their 
envoy.  T.otbiniere.  to  l'"ngland  with  this  ultimatum,  and 
introduced  him  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

With  one  American  wai  already  threatening.  Parliament 
became  alarmed.  The  barons  of  dreat  Rritain  now  became 
incensed  at  the  vulgar  and  outrageous  pretension  of  a 
plebeian  Parliament  of  hucksters  and  speculators  trading 
on  the  good  faith  of  the  empire  as  though  it  were  a  piece 
of  shoddy  wo(d  to  be  sold  to  a  trusting  client  in  place  of 
the  genuine  article,  and  they  hastened  to  give  the  jeigneurial 
envov  their  support.  The  consequence  was  tliat  Parliament 
condemned  its  own  previous  pretention  as  unconstitu- 
tional, by  the  Canada  Act  of  1774.  in  the  following  words: 
"Be  it  therefore  er acted  that  the  said  proclamation  and 
the  commissions  and  grants  of  authority  found  contrary 
to  the  customs  of  the  province  established  by  the  Kings  of 
France  and  the  Treaty  of  1763  and  the  pfTirmation  of  this 
act  are  hereby  revoked,  annuller*.  and  made  void  after 
the  fir.  t  vl.Ty  of  Mav.  1775.'"  The  Seigneurial  Council  wa*; 
restored  to  the  country,  assurances  to  that  effect — repre- 
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lilt;  clhxt  of  this  Cana.Ii  Act  ..f  177.,.  i„  avowing  tl.c 
supremacy  of  'lie  ancient  constitution  to  I)c  the  supreme 
law  of  the  lan.l,  was  that  tlic  Sci),Mutir.s  armcil  nn.lir  the 
r.aron  <le  longueuil  ami  haMene-l  to  defen-l  the  comitry 
from  tlie  American  invasion  ..f  1775.  which  they  .h-l  suc- 
cessfully, saving  t'anada  to  the  C  rown. 

'Ihis  preservation  of  Canada   to  the   Mritish  Crown   in 
»775-«?  was  .olely  on  the  faith  of  the  Canada  Act  of  1774. 

In    I7«3   ahout    forty  thousand  of   those   known   as   the 
United  Knipire  f.oyalists  were  thus  enabled  to  have  a  place 
of  refuge  in  Canada   from  the  old  provinces  of  America 
which   had   hec.ine   the   United   States.     It   seems   that   in 
tins  war  of  1776-83,  when  the  united  provinces  were  resist- 
ing by  arms  the  insolent  and  tyrannical  usurpaiinn  of  the 
I'.nghsh    Parliament,   that    I-rance.   Spain,   and    Holland    in 
1778,  recognised  the  independence  of  the  pro-  inces  by  a 
treaty   ofTensivc   and   dcfen>ive.      Immediatelv    l'arli..incnt 
abandoned    its    tyrannical   pretension   an'l   passed   the    Act 
of   1778  repudiating  its   former  usurpation   in   respect   to 
America,  as  it  had  in  the  Canada  Act  of  1774  in  regard  to 
Canada,  hoping  thus  to  win  back  these  provinces,     fnit  this 
act  came  too  late!  because  the  provinces,  as  indci.endent 
States,  had  made  treaties  with  foreign  nati  iis.     l?ut    -'nu- 
sands  of  the  provincials  preferred  to  rema-n  in  the  c...pirc. 
on   the   express   understanding  of   the   Aet  of    1778.     On 
November  17,  17.S1,  in  Rk'inriton's  Royal  Cazcttr  of  Xew 
York,  these  loyalists  published  the  reasons  for  their  adhe- 
sion   to   the   empire:     "III.  Availing   themselves   of   our 
zeal   and   unanimity   to  oppose   the  claims  of   the   British 
Parliament,  they    [Congress]   have  forbidden  us  to  listen 
to   any    ter.ns    of    p-pce.      XXV.  The    Congress   of    1774 
repudiating   any    idea    of    separating    from    Great    Britain 
.     .     .    declared    that    the    repeal   of   certain    acts    would 
restore  our  peace  and  harmony.     IV.  They  have  refused 
to  accept  or  even  to  receive  proposals  or  terms  of  acconi- 
inodation,"  etc.     It  must  be  seen  by  these  articles  that  the 
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loyalists  were  loyal  to  the  Crown,  and  that  they  had  opposed 
with  arms,  like  the  other  provincials,  the  usurpation  of 
Parliament  until  the  repeal  of  that  usurpation  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Act  of  177H. 

But  no  sooner  was  the  American  War  hmshed  than  the 
English   I'arliament  invaded  Canada  again.     It  passed  the 
Act  of   i-oi.  establishing  in  Canada  a  government  with- 
out   anv    cr.nstitutional    basis,    and    dividing    the    country 
into  Eastern  and  Western  Canada  by  the  Ottawa  River. 
Fast    of    this    river    for    territorial    holding    the    ancient 
constitution  was  allowed,  but  west  the  English  system  modi- 
fied bv  Parliament  was  introduced.     Now  by  this  act  the 
English   government  has   forfeited  any   right  to  territory 
west  of  the  Ottawa  River,  because  I'.nglish  rights  inhere 
in  the  treatv  of  transfer  of  1763.    The  prerogative  of  the 
Crown  of   France  extende.l  to  the  Saskatchewan,  if  not 
to  the  Pacific.     \N"herever  this  prerogative  extended  there 
extended  also  tlie  constitution  of  the  country.    The  London 
Parliament  in  limiting  one  to  the  Ottawa  River,  limits  the 
other;  consequentlv  every  British  claim  west  of  this  river- 
the  limit  it  itself  has  set— has  no  recognition  in  law.   When 
a  nation  abandons   rights  and  oliligations  over  a  country 
obtained  bv  treatv.  such  abandonment  may  serve  as  legiti- 
mate claini  of  occupancy  by  a  foreign  state  on  petition  of 

anv  of  the  inhabitants.  ,      ,     ,  ■  ,     ,, 

Now  the  adjoining  nation  to  Canada  looks  with  tlie 
crrcedv  eve-  of  an  unscrupulous  democracy  on  all  C  rown 
po^'^ei^on-  in  America.  The  Royalists  of  the  American 
War  for  Independence  who  remained  in  the  States  were 
robbed  bv  a  democratic  Congress  that  ruined  the  ethical 
principle 'in  the  provincial  charters;  drove  out  the  gentry 
an.l  burgesses  and  constitute<l  the  government  on  .  peasant- 
citizenship  whose  ignoble  composition  soon  mamfeste.l 
itself  by  the  most  outrageous  and  dishonest  excesses.  The 
thievish  politicians  of  the  Yankee  democracy  came  to  the 
front  ;n  America,  representee!  in  the  American  Parliament 
or  Congress.  They  intrigue  with  every  servile  and  degraded 
f.-tctlon  that  issues'  from  Canadian  political  broiU. 
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The  most  contemptible  and  purchasable  of  all  races  in 
Lanacia,  united  together  in  one  mongrel  admixture  hostile 
lo  Noblesse  and  Kinjj.  have  a  hand  outstretched  to  this 
comparable  American  democracy  in  every  treacherous  and 
sly  manner  possible.  This  democracy  has  grown  up  in 
Canada  with  the  aid  and  connivance  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment— the  same  Parliament  that  stipended  the  cut-throats 
of  the  French  Revolution  to  murder  the  King  and  the 
Xoblcs  of  that  country,  and  so  late  as  ujty).  has  been 
accused  of  paying  a  gang  of  ruffians  in  Turkey  to  plan  the 
deposition  of  the  Sultan  so  as  to  "republicanise"  Turkey 
and  to  gain  allies  for  its  nefarious  transactions  in  foreign 
slates. 

l>ut  the  governor  in  Canada,  although  appointed  by  the 
ministry  of  the  usurping  Parliament  of  England,  instead 
of  by  the  King  as  the  treaty  requires,  continued  to  use  the 
legitimate  executive  prerogative  in  Canada.  He  appointed 
his  own  cabinet  and  council.  He  maintained  a  civil  list  of 
gentlemen  whose  talents  and  culture  held  the  society  and 
civilization  of  the  country  to  high  ideals  and  from  drifting 
into  decay  and  mongrelism.  He  prevented  the  Crown  lands 
being  appropriated  as  the  spoils  of  office  by  the  demagogues 
of  faction  that  was  growing  up  in  the  popular  assembly. 
He  held  oft  the  jobbers  and  lobbyists  from  the  mines  and 
fisheries,  for  they  were  seeking  to  obtain  them  to  sell 
again  to  foreigners  in  foreign  markets,  so  as  to  put  the 
resources  of  the  country  in  foreign  control  over  which  they 
might  act  as  profitable  inte>-mediaries. 

These  ignoble,  dishonest  lobbyists,  these  base  and  dis- 
iionourable  members  of  the  elective,  democratic  parlia- 
mentary branch  of  the  government  in  Canada,  formed  a 
party  inimical  to  the  Constitution  which  rests  on  the  Royal 
I'rorogativc  and  tiic  rights  of  the  Xol)l>  ssc  :  this  party,  the 
Liberal  Party,  received  its  encouragement  from  two 
sources, — the  parliamentarian>  of  England  and  tlie  republi- 
cans of  the  I'nited  State-.  This  party  demanded  that  the 
governor  place  tlie  scrutiny  of  the  civil  list  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Assembly,  that  the  advisers,  cabinet,  and  council  of 
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the  governor  be  nominated  from  the  dominant  faction  of 
Canadian  politicians,  and  tliat  all  other  appointed  offices 
be  at  the  nomination  of  a  cabinet  thus  selected. 

The   faction   that   maintained   this  demand  was  publicly 
encouraged  by  tlic   parliamentarians  of   b',ngland   and  the 
republicans   of    the    I'nited    States.      Funds   were   sent    to 
stipend  tiiis  insurrectionary  movement  against  Crown  and 
empire;  the  traitors  of  England  who  have  a  name  in  Parlia- 
ment have  always  shown  a  willingness  to  join  any  foreign 
foe  for  tlic  humiliation  of  their  sovereign  and  the  feuda- 
tories of  the  emiiirc,  whose  honour  and  intellect  alone  have 
made  the  em])ire  a  possibility.     The  art  of  government  is 
not  in  handing  over  t'le  reins  tliereof  to  irresi>onsible  and 
vicious  majorities.      vet  these  majorities  in  Canada  were 
invited  by  the  ])arliamentarians  of   I'.ritain  to  submit  their 
complaints  against   the   King"s   government   and  his   Seig- 
ncurial  t'ouncil  V<  tlicni.     lUit   Mr.   Stanley,  of  the  noble 
house  of  Derby,  hapjiened  to  be  in  the  ministry  at  the  time, 
and  his  reply  to  the  governor,  to  l)e  read  to  the  .Xssembly, 
showetl  that' he  w.is  lirst  a  feudatory  of  the  Crown  before 
being  a  minister  of    Tarliament :     "January   7.   1834.  The 
object  of  this  address  [from  the  Assembly!  is  to  pray  His 
Majesty  to  consent  to  tlie  liolding  of  a  convention  in  Lower 
Canada  that    .     .     .     shall  reduce  to  zero  the  Constitution 
and  expunge  the  article  which  created  the  Upper  Chamber, 
or  to  render  that  chamber  elective.     His  Majesty  sees  in 
this  purpose  only  a  frivolity.     He  can  never  give  his  con- 
sent to  that  which  is  incoinpatiblc  with  mj^narchical  insti- 
tutions, but  will  ever  be  ready  to  do  what  he  can  to  make 
independent    the    Legislative    Council    and    to    elevate    its 
chara'  ter." 

Oi  receipt  of  this  message  tlie  .Assembly  showed  signs 
of  rebellion— sustained  by  the  radicals  of  England  and 
America.  These  partisans  of  democracy  and  anarchy  or- 
ganised armed  resistance  and  sent  petitions  for  aid  to  their 
friends  at  a  distance.  I'.ut  the  relics  of  the  Seigneurial  Order 
rallied  about  the  governor;  the  bannerets  of  Quebec  took 
down  their  old  '^abres.    Colonel  de  Hertel  pledged  his  batta- 
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lion  of  ccnsctaircs  of  J)ciix  .Monta.i^nies  ;  (  k-iuTal  Colbouriie, 
the  King's  commander,  sent  for  the  regulars  who  were 
stationed  in  the  Maritime  Provinces.  The  royalists  every- 
where held  u[)  their  heads  and  listened  for  the  call  to  arms. 
The  governor  issued  mandates  to  arrest  the  ringleaders  of 
the  Assembly  under  charge  of  high  treason.  .\  body  of 
troops  under  Colonel  ( iore  was  dispatched  to  break  up 
their  camp  at  .St.  Denis  and  St.  Charles.  N'ankees  had 
come  across  to  aid— and  to  plunder.  Hut  this  time  the 
royalists  were  everywhere  triumphant.  With  bayonet  and 
sabre-stroke  the  Yankees  were  driven  across  the  St.  Law- 
rence. The  revolutionary  democrats  and  parliamentarians 
suffered  the  same  calamity  of  reverse.  Several  hundreds 
■ere  massacred  in  the  Battle  of  St.  Eutache  of  December 
J/.  1837.  for  their  atrocities  and  treason.  The  rebellion 
was  crushed,  the  parliamentary  hydra  was  bruised  and 
broken  in  every  one  of  its  faction  heads.  So  far  history  in 
America  had  proven  that  the  greatest  menace  to  the  empire 
is  in  the  ruler,ship  of  Parliament.  Lord  Durham  was  sent 
over  with  dictatorial  power  to  act  for  the  Crown.  But  he 
had  scarcely  landed  when  the  f-iberals  of  the  London  Parlia- 
ment censured  his  mission,  championed  the  cause  of  the 
Canadian  anarchists,  and  demanded  his  recall.  Hampered 
in  his  executive  function  by  this  parliamentarian  interfer- 
ence, Lord  Durham  resigned  and  returned  to  Britain. 

No  sooner  was  Lord  Durham  departed  than  -lartisans 
in  the  United  States  held  meetings  in  Washingi^n,  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  and  Albany  and  encouraged  secret 
societies  of  anarchists  in  Canada  ngain  to  fight.  Nelson, 
the  agitator,  came  over  from  tiic  'nited  States  with  an 
armed  force,  took  possession  of  Napierville  and  issued  a 
proclamation  of  independence.  In  Upper  Canada  another 
corps  of  republicans  and  anarchists  fortified  themselves 
near  Prescott.  Others  made  attacks  on  Windsor  and  Sand- 
wich. So  much  for  "parliamentary  government"!  It  had 
not  wrecked  the  empire  enough  to  prove  to  the  stupid  people 
of  Britain  that  its  republican  usurpation  leads  but  to  ruin. 
The  royalists  in  Canada,  however,  were  furious.     Thev 
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swore  tliat  tlicy  wouUl  "sweep  the  democracy  from  the 
face  of  tlic  eartli."  They  flew  to  arms,  repulsed  the  an- 
archists all  along  the  line,  again  drove  back  the  Yankees, 
and  burned  every  house  of  the  rebels  in  the  vicinity  ot 
Montreal.  General  Colburnc  established  martial  law  and 
condemned  to  death  ninctv-nine  of  tlie  principal  prisoners 
taken.  The  entire  country  was  at  the  feet  of  the  triumphant 
Royalists  who  liad  fought  for   Kiiiy  and  Constitution. 

lUit  in  the  \ery  first  meeting  of  the  government  after 
this  triumpli.  June  14,  i«4i.  '-"''•l  Sydenham,  the  new 
governor,  under  instruction  of  the  London  Parliaments 
ministry  handed  over  the  appointment  of  the  Cabinet  to 
the  anarchists  and  republicans  of  the  Assembly— an  action 
to  prevent  which  the  .SiMs;neurs  and  I'.amu'rct.  lia.l  latilx 
triumphe.l  in  arms  and  had  thought  the  ((uestion  to  have 
been  decided  for  King  and  Constitution  on  the  battle-liebl 
where  they  bad  pledged  lives  and  fortunes  ior  the  cau>e. 
Again  was  the  faith  of  government  betrayed  by  rarliament 
—to  the  profit  of  dishonest  and  self-seeking  demagogues 
and  in  detiance  of  legitimacy  and  honour. 

Then  the  extravagance  of  these  rebels  knew  no  ImuikU. 
They  fded  a  bill  in  Parliament  to  recompense  those  of  them 
who  had  lost  during  their  rebellion,  by  sedition,  by  attempted 
betrayal  of  the  country  to  the  Yankees  with  whom  they  had 
been'latelv  associated  in  schemes  of  plunder  against  the 
loyal  inhabitants.  This  bill  was  passed  and  affirmed  by 
that  weak-minded  partisan  of  faction's  government— Lord 
Elgin.  When  on  April  J?.  1842.  be  issued  from  the  Parlia- 
ment House  in  Montreal,  after  signing  this  bill,  he  was 
assailed  bv  the  howls  of  an  indignar.t  crowd  of  royalists, 
emphasized  by  a  flight  of  rotten  eggs  and  stones,  with  which 
liis  retreat  to  his  residence  was  accelerated.  The  royalists 
then  held  a  meeting  in  the  Champ  de  Mars.  ])resided  over  by 
Mr.  Mofifatt.  and  a  i)etition  to  the  ministry  was  framed  de- 
manding Elgin's  recall.  After  this  they  marched  to  the  Par- 
liament House.  One  of  their  chiefs  occujiied  the  president's 
desk  and  proclaimed  the  abolition  of  Parliament,  which  had 
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exceeded   its    fraiiiliisi,  .iikI   the  torch   was  applied 
edilice  and  its  rec()|-d>  of  infamy  were  hurried. 

r.ut  the  i;nf,'Iish  i'arhaiiicnt  was  not  yet  weary  of  tlic 
troiiiiie  its  interference  iiad  l)rewed.  I'.aii  Cray,  the  (.ahinet 
Secretary,  witli  a  denia^oKue's  facihty  accepted  the  respon- 
sibility of  l':ij,'in's  action,  and  tlirew  the  petition  of  the 
royahsts  anionfr  tiie  waste-paper  products  of  his  oflicc. 
'Jhus  the  sons  of  ilic:  (  rown's  feudatories,  who  Ii.id  saved 
(■ana(hi,  who  liad  defended  the  iionour  of  the  Kinj,'  and  tlic 
integrity  «f  the  Constitution  against  these  republicans, 
anarchists,  trail. irs.  and  thieves,  beheld  the  very  swine  of 
the  earth  preferred  before  them.  iUit  what  could  be  ex- 
pected from  a  body  of  men  in  the  h.nglish  I'ariianient  whose 
sires  by  the  same  sinister  means  had  lost  to  the  cmi)irc  the 
thirteen  opulent  jtrovinces  now  the  Cnited  .States! 

Defeated  by  tlie  Irickery  ,':iid  illegal  action  of  the  l-'-nglish 
Parliament,  the  royalists  retired  to  jirivatc  life  chagrined 
and  belittled  in  the  eyes  of  the  i)opulation  in  the  twofoM 
triumph  of  their  treacherous  and  ignoble  enemies.  The 
meanness  and  envy  (jf  those  enemies  began  from  that  day 
to  show  forth  in  their  acts  r,f  legislation.  b>om  that  d.iy 
the  rci)ublican  demagogues  of  Parliament  l)cgan  a  cam- 
paign in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  to  deprive  the  Seigiunrs 
and  IJannerets  of  their  territorial  rights,  and  even  of  the 
entail  of  their  estates  which  the  Constitution  had  guar- 
anteed to  them.  These  demagogues  were  led  to  f)elieve 
(  from  a  similar  practice  against  the  great  .\orman-Trish 
families  in  Ircl.aid)  that  the  surest  way  to  overthrow  royal 
authority  and  aristocracy  is  in  the  destruction  of  tiie  family 
strongholds  of  the  Xoblessc.  They  wcr.'  the  n.orr  ,aMlv 
persuaded  by  their  vulgar  envy  and  hatrcil  of  the  purer 
race  whose  ]iosition  of  authority  ihey  were  now  .jccupving 
without  honour  or  merit.  From  this  time  onward,  with 
the  plunder  of  noble  estates  in  their  hands,  with  all  the 
office  and  revenue  of  the  government,  the  dishonest  of  both 
parliamentary  parties— the  ins  and  the  outs— wrangle  o\er 
the  spoils  when  not  united  to  wring  new  concessions  from 
the  Crown. 
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In  i86s  the  I.on.k.n  I'a.liaincnl  aRain  started  on  a  cam- 
paiLMi  to\veakcn  tl.c  little  reinainuiK  royalist  tntlucnce  m 
1,0  t  anaclian  provinces,  by  the  illegally  cunstUute.l    .r.t.sh 
North  American  Act  to  unite  all  these  ,,rovn,ces  um  cr  one 
,-cneral    I'arlianie.tt.      T-efore   ihi     .late   there  ha.     been   a 
governor  for  every  province;  every  provi.u-e  ha.l  hac    an 
aut  .lonious   existence,   and    was    a    soverugnty,    a    feu  a 
stat^  of  emi-ire.     Before  this  date  many  -^f  the  scgneuna 
and'banneret   families  had  exercised  indirectly  sotne  sort 
of  a  rehning  induencc  on  local  afTairs.    Alter  tins  date  the 
autonomous   sovereignty   of   the   provinces   ceased.       -rom 
heing   iicfs  of   the   empire   they   became   districts   ot    the 
Doniinion  of  Canada  controlled  by  a  congress  of  politicians 
at  (^ttPNva.  who  caused  t..  be  named  the  lieutenant-g.'veriK.r^ 
of  those  districts.     Then  without  the  slightest  evidence  of 
constitutional  right  all  the  Crown  lands  were  handed  over 
by  the  London  I'arliament  to  this  gang  of  Canadian  politi- 

""''in  this  new  era,  boine  upward  by  the  unimpeded  flight  of 
vrimpire  wings,  have  soared  political  corruption  and  cor- 
uptionists.    Even  those  who  enjoyed  the  benefits  o    gorg- 
ing at  this  illegal  feast,  with  appetites  swollen  by  plunder, 
looked  abroad  to  curry  friendship  again  with  the  \ankee 
republic.    In  the  west  a  person  of  this  prominence   Joseph 
Martin,  second   in  the   Liberal   government  of   Manitoba, 
declared  (sec  Morrison's  letter):    "The  Dominion  will  go 
to  smash  in  a  few  vears;  a  dozen  Canadian  Pacific  Railways 
can  not  hold  the  rotten  thing  together.     Annexation  to  the 
United   States  is  the  only  goal  toward  which   Canadians 
should  look."    Annexation  meetings  were  held  m  Montreal. 
St     John,   Halifax,   and   Toronto.     But   again,   the   sadly 
diminished  forces  <.f  the  Seigneurs  and  Bannerets  of  the 
empire  took  the  field  and  organised,    One  of  these  bodies, 
the  United  Empire  Loyalists  Association,  spread  through 
four  provinces.     By  their  ability,  rank,  and  the  sentiment 
of  their  cause  they  triumphed,  and  the  annexation  move- 
ment was  broken.    But  in  1897  and  again  in  1908.  when  they 
and  the  Seigneurs  sought  to  have  their  decoration  recorded 
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at  the  Imperial  Comt,  they  were  refused,  wliilc  titles  and 
honours   were   licapc<l  on   any   vulgarian   who   had  gained 
money  enougii  to  make  it  an  ohject  worth  while  to  degrade 
the  rank  and  cniljiem  of   Xi.hiiiiy  witli  sucli   comicctioii 
This  luw  rebuff  to  tlie  .Siij^rneiirii.i  XdIjI.  ssc  by  i'arlianu'iit 
(coming  tlirougli  the  Colonial  office  without  warrant  and 
legality)    was   a    further  encouragement  to  the   republican 
anarchists  of  Canada.     They  actually  intrigued  against  tiie 
King's  conunandcr  in  the  country— the  l-lari  of  Dundonald, 
— S(j  that  he  was  exasperated  at  their  trcaclieniu.-   inter- 
ference with  the  jKTformance  nf  his  duties.   Success  crowned 
their  efforts,  and  the  Karl  was  recalled  by  the  (  oldiiial  ofTuc. 
ever  ready  with  a  helping  iiand  in  the  dismembciment  of 
the  empire,     'i  hen   was  also  abandoned   the   military  and 
naval  stations  of  tircat  liritain  in  Canada  at  the  plea-uie  ..f 
the  Canadian    Parliament,  so  that  Canada  remains  in  the 
empire  only   for  her  own   convenience  and   the   desire   to 
escape  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  navy,  an  army,  and  a 
diplomatic  corps.    At  the  same  time  her  ropultlican  hoodlers 
and  politicians  draw  nearer  to  tlic  United  States  so  as  to 
.sell  to  exploiters  from  that  country  all  that  is  worth  sell- 
ing of  the  country's  treasure  of  mines  :mrl  forests,  and  to 
divide  the  benefit,  the  while  gaining  supporters  outside  the 
country  to  help  to  keep  them  in  power  in  the  country  on 
terms  best  known  to  both  parties.     But  what  el>e  prK^ibJo 
could   have   liappcned   from   the   process   pursued   by   the 
British   Parliament!     Every  di.shonest   millionaire,  despite 
vulgarity  and  ignorance,  has  been  invited  to   England  and 
decorated  at    Court   with    kuicrhtJiood   and   ;innl)li-;senieiit. 
while  tho^c  seigneurial  families  who  have  made  the  empire 
have  turned  aside  in  disgust  and  have  lost  all  respect  for 
imperial    connection. 

Unless  some  means  be  foimd  for  the  (Vown  to  resume  its 
prerogative  in  Canada  according  to  the  meaning  of  the 
treaty  of  tenure  of  lyf^T,,  Canada  caimot  much  longer  be 
held,  since  none  of  the  existing  liens  to  the  empire  are  of 
the  slightest  legitimacy,  and  the  new  race  in  Canada  i>  sub- 
servient indirectly  to  Yankee  exploitation. 
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The  alarm  lias  been  sounded  several  times  to  take  liee<l 
of  these  signs  of  the  decay  of  empire.  Tiiidall,  in  his 
'  ife  of  Stafford,  concluded  signilicantly  :  "It  now  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  many  can  preserve  what  the  few 
iiave  won."  Lord  Roberts  has  declared  that  the  army  is 
below  its  record.  Lord  Kitchener  has  announced  the  danger 
in  India.  Vacher  de  Lapouge  has  pointed  out  the  ontologi- 
cal  decay  at  home,  and  has  been  followed  by  "Lolonensis" 
in  a  recent  Muuthly  Kcvicz^.',  by  a  masterly  exposition  of  the 
confessed  weakness  of  Britain  in  The  Seamy  Side  of  the 
Anglo-Japanese  Alliance.  In  a  strict  reckoning  he  attributes 
this  decay  to  (  i )  The  decline  of  the  Aristocracy  of  Merit ; 
(2)  The  rise  of  the  Jews;  and  (3)  the  "Americanising" 
ideas  which  lead  to  the  overthrow  of  reverence,  idealism, 
and  subordination,  and  the  establishment  in  their  stead  of 
the  debasing  love  of  money — money  and  its  corrupt 
democracy." 

So  far  a^  Canada  is  concerned,  the  danger  is  all  the 
greater  because  invisible  and  coming  "like  a  pestilence, 
breeding  in  the  darkness."  The  London  Spe  tator  has  de- 
clared that  the  free  trade  policy  of  ICngland  favours  Ameri- 
can "Trusts"  to  such  a  degree  as  to  lead  one  to  suppose 
that  their  "agents  have  a  hold  on  the  investments  in  the 
country." 

Vacher  de  Lapouge  in  his  Les  Selections  Sociales  has 
shown  that  the  facility  of  investments  in  foreign  stocks, 
bonds,  and  enterprises  enables  one  country  strong  in  finance 
to  conquer  another  without  armed  invasion ;  to  render  it 
subservient   and   tributary. 

No  better  illustration  of  this  law  exists  to-day  than  the 
conquest  the  I'nited  States  has  efTected  over  Canada.  It 
is  true  that  Canada  is  under  another  flag  and  fancies  her- 
self a  part  of  the  British  Empire ;  but  the  dag  amounts  to 
oidy  a  l)it  of  cloth  easily  clianged.  wliile  connection  with  the 
British  Empire  is  more  fanciful  than  real — is  becoming 
more  fanciful,  less  real  everv  dav. 
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WllAl     IIIK    LO.MHJN    I'AKLIAMI.M     11  \>    IKiNi:    lOWAKD 
Tins  tONDITION. 

The  cause  of  tliis  state  of  affairs  lies  uhollv  ajjainst  the 
Parliament  of  Eiiglan.l.     That  body  that  exi'sts  but  as  a 
f.anchise  from  the  Crown,  to  represent  such  constituencies 
as  are  named  in  the  franciiisc.  by  the  Revoluti(.n  of  108.S 
usurped  the  function  of  the  Crown  nut  only  at  Iiome,  but 
abroad,  over  colonies  which  were  liefs  of  the  Crown  and 
not   constituencies  of    Parliament.     As   before   noticed,   in 
I77<'.  I>y   forcing  its  unconstitutional  claims  over  colonies 
acknowledging  the  Crown  alone,  it  was  the  cause  of  losing 
to  the  empire  the  thirteen  great  colonies  of  North  America, 
now  of   tlie    Cnited   States.     Canada   would   have  been   i 
party  to  this  separation  at  that  time  had  it  not  been  for  the 
Canada   Act  of   1774,  pas>c<l  by    Parliament,   in   whicli   it 
acknowledged   that   its   previous   interference   in   Canadian 
atTairs  was  illegal  and  that  the  ancient  constitution,  guar- 
anteed by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  ijh,^,  by  which  the  King 
of  Britain  received  Canada   from  the  King  of  France,  is 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  above  Acts  of  Parliament  and 
"Royal   proclamations,"   falsely   so  called. 

Xo  sooner,  however,  was  the  danger  averted  in  Nortii 
America  tlian  the  Parliament  of  luigland  began  again  its 
old  game,  this  time  by  -upponing  the  pretensions  of  the 
democrats  who  were  arising  in  Canada,  thus  enabling  them 
to  override  the  Constitution. 

Step  ])y  step  the  Canadian  Parliament,  its  company  of 
demagogues,  and  democrats  as  aforesaid,  was  endowed 
l)y  the  English  Parliament  with  the  ])hmdcred  Roval 
Prerogative  in  the  country  and  the  Crown  land ;  and  all 
other  concerns,  administrative,  legislative,  and  judiciary, 
separate  in  the  Constitution,  were  rolled  u])  int-  one  in 
its  hand. 

Further  than  this,  the  English  Parliament  discouraged 
the  sentiment  .,f  the  aristocracy  in  the  countrv.  wliich,  as 
Edmund  P.urke  says,  "though  lighter  than  nir  holds  stronger 
than   iron."     It   was  not  satisfied   with   disfranchising  the 
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aristocracy, — contrary  to  law, — but  every  itiii)Ctliiiicnt  vas 
put  to  a  continuance  of  its  territorial  possessions. 

The  prime  object  of  the  i'.nglish  Parliament,  controlled 
by  trades-people  and  tinanciers,  seems  to  be  to  reduce  the 
province  to  the  condition  of  an  agricultural  coloiiv ,  in  which 
nothing  sl'all  be  heard  but  the  sound  of  labour  for  the 
mctn)i)olis  and  the  voice  of  the  cxi)loiter  and  d<.ni;ij,'ogiu' 
with  their  plausible  theories  of  robbei y.  To  seal  the  trans- 
fer to  commercialism  of  all  the  land  the  merchant  marine 
flag  was  donated  tlie  country  as  its  ensign. 

WHAT   TUi:   CA.NAllIAN    I'AKLIA.MINT    HAS    DONIC 

Xo  sooner  did  the  Canadian  democracy,  firmly  seated 
in  the  Dominion  Parliament,  obtain  control  of  Crown  lands, 
troops,  ofticers,  and  other  atTairs  belonging  to  the  Uoyal 
Prerogative,  than  a  host  of  politicians,  speculators,  con- 
tractors— mill  with  no  "nice  sense  of  honour" — jostled  each 
otlier  in  the  lobby  like  a  troop  of  hyenas  over  the  carcass 
of  a  dead  lion.  A  >ccrct  uiuler.-landing  is  jiav^ed  troin 
mouth  to  car  of  this  vast  and  vulgar  assemblage,  can- 
celling all  their  mutual  rivalries  whenever  an  honest  man 
appears  who  has  any  al>ility  at  all  and  any  claim  to  distinc- 
tion in  the  country. 

Ignorant,  absurd,  and  dishonest  politicians,  whose  only 
claims  to  prominence  arc  a  "brow  of  brass"  and  an  "oily 
tongue,"  shake  hands  with  equally  dishonest  speculatois 
and  contractors  in  the  lobby  of  the  Canadian  Parliament, 
and  concoct  schemes  whereby  they  may  become  possessed 
of  Crown  land  and  treasury  grants.  Penniless,  tlicy 
become  millionaires  by  forming  railway  companies  to  which 
they  grant  hundreds  of  millions  of  acres  of  Crown  land 
and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  from  the  public  treasury. 

In  the  meantime,  for  fear  the  historic  classes  of  the  coun- 
try might  take  possession  of  popular  intelligence,  or  for 
fear  that  the  contrast  between  the  honourable  and  distin- 
guished exploits  of  the  past  might  be  a  menace  to  them- 
selves, everv  glorious  incident  of  the  country's  history  is 
ignored.    In  the  t-apital  at  Ottawa  not  a  picture  or  a  statue 
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reflects  any  Ballaiit  deed  of  th.  former  regime.  On  tlie 
i)aiiknotcs  only  (i.licrmcn.  lumbermen,  farm  lalwurers  are 
reprcscntc.I.  wliilc  the  student  a^  he  lu,.k.s  rco^Rnise<!  th.- 
fact  that  a  nation  that  is  only  a  nation  of  labourers  is  in  a 
>tatc  of  lontiiuinus  I.arhariMii.  ■riu'  coniitry  ha;,  bcionu- 
cursed  by  a  rotleti  and  i(,'iioranl  hnrcaucraov  wliose  parallel 
of  corruption  catni  .t  he  cvcolkd. 

The  consequence  of  these  conditions  is  that  lack  of  his- 
toric knowlc.ljje,  of  ambition  for  the  higher  and  aesthetic 
things  of  life,  of  ethical  undcr-tandin,'.  i>  beginning  to 
df.iracterise  the  people.  W  ith  the  popular  mind  in  such  a 
condition,  and  thievish  conceptions  at  the  top  of  the  political 
heap,  the  betrayal  of  the  interests  of  the  countrv  tor  money. 
—even  the  sale  of  the  country  to  syndicates  in  a  foreign 
lanJ.— arouse  no  serious  opposition,  for  the  cl.ivs  of  honour 
IS  in  retirement,  diminished  and  broken.  ,iiid  the  talent  of 
the  land  has  expatriated  itself. 

FINA.N.IAI.    rovnl-EST    I!V     TMI-:    VSITKD    .STATE.S 

Sharp-siKhied  ^'ankcc  speculators  have  been  standing 
by  the  side  of  this  e.\iiibiti,,n  for  years,  waiting  for  a  chance 
to  "bid  m"  the  country  so  s(.on  as  diis  rotten  parliamentary 
bureaucracy  mifjlit  have  complete  selling  control.  They  wit- 
ncsse.l  witli  glee  liritain  .\  ield  up  1km  strongholds  of  Hali- 
fax ami  b.s,|ni,n.iult;  they  have  .q.plauded  each  failure  to 
bring  Canada  closer  to  I'.ritain.  They  are  aware  that  Cana- 
•hans  arc  m.ikmg  no  other  efYort  but  a  few  words  that 
•he  P.ritish  Parliament  has  abandoned  all  consideration  of 
tlic  idea,  and  that  poor  Mr.  Thambcrlain  could  only  wave 
ins  arms  and  shout.  .And  in  the  meantime,  by  strong  though 
invisible  bonds,  they  are  .Irawing  Canada  closer  to  the 
I  nited   States,  as  the  pytlmn   drn\v .  the  ox  into  his   folds 

';"■  :':":''•'':  J^'^y  ''^^»'"<^  Canada  a.  a  table  condiment  to 
Uie  I  nited  States,  the  same  as  the  rhilippines  and  Porto 
Kico  are  condiments,  only  Canada  is  allowed  to  believe  her- 
self free  while  she  is  as  subservient  as  anv  of  these  which 
are  gnawed  directly  by  the  rats  of  the  American  Democracy 
Short-sighted  Canadians  will  be  indignant  at  this  state- 
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mciit,  aiul  will  tU'ilarc  in  rclniltal  that  tlu-y  exercise  llie 
[irerogativc  oi  their  guvcrnmcnt  against  ilic  "American 
iiivaMon";  tliey  elevate  a  tariff  to  keep  out  N  aiikee  goo.l«, 
and  they  >ay  that  they  will  make  it  hij^lier  yet.  so  that  the 
"two  huiidreil  million  ilollais  spent  yearly  in  the  purchase 
of  American  manufactnres  shall  he  kept  at  home  for  the 
huyiitg  of  home-maile  proihict^." 

I'.ut  the  capital  of  the  jjreater  mamifactiuing  enterprises 
in  Canada  i-  already  controlled  l)y  Nankee  non-rosident  =  . 
Their  junior  partners,  clerks,  an<l  einplo>e»  in  *  .nuida.  .it 
the  bid  of  tlie>e  foreign  master.^,  are  rai->ing  thii  cry  for  a 
higher  tarilT  against  American  gcKids,  uliilc  the  princinrds 
of  these  lirms.  residing  in  the  United  State-,  .ire  l.iiighing  in 
their  sleeves  an<l  sending  money  over  into  (_  aiiada  to  stipend 
the  movement — and  to  erect  new  factories.  The  Canadian 
taritT  is  encour.igcd  hy  sifch  powerful  nianuf.icturing  organi- 
zations in  the  Cnitcd  .States  as  "The  Home  .M.irket  Club" 
of  Hoston.  which  ^ecs  in  it  an  excuse  for  the  prolitable 
taritT  in  the  I'nitcd  States  from  which  the  club  members 
are  benetiled.  and  aiiotlier  profit  in  tiicse  Canadian  invest- 
ments, whose  higher  prices  come  as  tribute  to  them  from  the 
l.'anadian  people.  Reciprocity  will  lead  to  practical  p(5S- 
Fcssion.  Not  onl.\  do  the  manufacturers  f  '  .  tada  con 
tribute  from  the  major  part  of  their  proceeds  to  Yankee 
pockets,  but  the  bonds  of  the  great  banking  houses  are 
in  the  same  hands,  and  the  savings  of  the  agricultural 
class  arc  diverted  to  I'nitcd  States  investments.  Hence 
the  losses  to  indivi<luals  in  Canada  by  the  "squeezing  of 
water"  out  of  stock-  in  which  they  have  invc-ted  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  linancial  panics  of  Wall  Street 
arouse  groans  of  agotiv  from  e\cry  (an.'idian  market. 

So  completely  !ias  this  onuiue-t  been  efVectcd  that,  before 
the  Dominion  election  of  ifjo'^.  (  anadian  politicians  made 
pilgrimages  to  I'loston  and  New  N'ork  to  obtain  instruc- 
tion from  those  financiers  who  own  the  leading  industries 
of  Canada,  of  how  to  act.  and  in  return  for  servile  houiaye 
and  pledges  received  large  contributions  to  the  election 
fund.     .Scarcelv   one  of  these   from  the   tirst   down  to  the 
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lish-t.iil  in.l  „i  the  cabiiu'  but  has  ad<lrcs.i.l,  m  s.uion, 
(IcKrt'cs  ui  Mjbsfrviaicy,  aiKhcticcs  in  tlic  I  iui,.|  >t,iiis. 
and  has  bttn  K'nitiliol  with  Ix.b-tail  coinphmtui,  troiii' 
o.Mi|,l,M>,iiit  iH>hiinan.s  in  the  I  nitcd  Stales  ..,,,,1,  after 
the  Mvit  in  wiiuh  tlic  tnaj,'nilicent  Alexander  .krism-ly 
a.ldressed  the  ra>;«ed  I  )ic.neiieM  'Were  I  nut  Alexan.l.T 
I  votild  be  DiMfjeiies,"  llnis  relejjaied  tu  a  second  place 
belnnd  American  citi/enship.- whether  of  Hottenlui  nr 
Uago  degree  matters  not.  since  it  is  all  on  the  >aine  level.  - 
thc^c  re|)resentatives  wiio  arc  sellin;;  tiieir  c..untr\  accept 
these  positions  of  inferiority  as  a  conipliinnit-  and  ii..  d..iil,t 
it  is  all  they  are  worth ! 

As  for  the  natural  weailli  ..f  tile  o.untrv.  -the  inine- 
thc  forest,  and  the  lishery-rights.— the  be^'t  are  alreadv 
in  \ankee  ownership.  While  in  the  rnited  Stale,  the 
forests  are  protected,  shoals  of  N'ankee  -|)eculators  have 
obtained  from  dishonest  i)olitieians  va-t  domains  of 
Cana.liaii  forest,  and  although  the  Unui  has  been  ro.erved 
for  actual  settlers,  the  settlers  cannot  occupy  it  until  ihe 
speculators  cut  i1,K,;i  the  trees!  The  exposure  of  this 
policy,  made  in  i(,o|.  by  Mr.  Tarte's  paper,  l.a  f\iliir. 
of  Montreal.  wa>  enough  to  show  who  control  in  ilie 
rrovince  r.f  Quebec  alone.* 

Tile  health  aii<i  beauty  oi  i  anada  are  m  her  forests, 
and  these  are  being  strip])e(i  from  her  and  carried  across 
the  hue.  Ihe  only  reserves  from  the  wholesale  spolia- 
tion are  in  the  hunting  and  fishing  preserves,  and  the  best 
of  these  arc  owned  by  ^•ankce  clubs  an.l  societies,  i'loni 
the  moment  that  by  uno.nstitutional  iirocccdings  the 
Crown  lands  were  placed  under  charge  of  the  Dominion 
Parliament,  tiiis  alienation  to  the  foreign  purchaser  uas 
but  the  work  of  ,i  few  strokes  of  the  pen  of  dishonest 
and  ignoble  politicians.  The  "fictions"  of  the  Knglish 
law  have  been  evoked  to  such  an  extent  to  accomplish 
this   that  the    Dominion  of   Canada  as  a  consequence   lias 

•  In  Ihc  iiiiitiDK  of  Our  Smi.lv  iil  rail.l.lian   Miiiiion-ililns  »  Tr.r /  » 

.«-,,;.  ..HO)  it  «.,s  Hl»,«n  that  all  th.  i,„p.„  ,.,„.  (?,  ,.",  s  s         n  pro"  .ml;  ,  ''  '.'as  ,'l'' 
trioty    strt-ft  railways.  ftr.-„f  Caiiaiira..  oli.s  wire  .nv.,[.,l     v   Var?ke     -„. ,  ,,l       r  ' 
who  ••  farm  <.i,t   •  Ihc  wealll,  „f  Cana.la  on  Wall  SIreil  -po  ulalor- 
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become  a  lictilious  pari  uf  tlic  cmpiie — actual  holding 
of  tlie  best  domain  resting  willi  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

Of  all  the  boasted  wealth  of  the  Dominion,  what,  indeed, 
remains  to  the  people  of  Canada,  after  the  forests  have 
been  stripped,  the  mines  dug,  the  iisheries  exploited,  tlie 
savings  of  the  people  invested,  tlie  course  of  railways 
changed,  and  all  to  the  profit  of  the  United  States! 
Why,  there  remain  but  the  wage  of  the  labourer  and  the 
"salary"  of  the  employe! 

It  may  be  asked.  Why  do  not  Canadians  wake  up, 
shake  off  the  lethargy,  and  uncoil  the  folds  of  the 
"Octopus"?  But  who  is  to  do  it,  and  who  assist?  What 
group  of  strong,  great,  and  honest  families  is  there  in 
the  country?  Where  are  the  historians,  the  authors,  the 
scientists,  the  poets,  the  musicians?  Some  dead,  the  others 
in  exile.  They  are  the  men  who,  with  gallant  military 
officers,  .make  a  country  great,  strong,  honourable,  and 
independent,  while  the  politicians  of  Parliament  only  sell  it 
for  hnanciers  to  devour!  Look  at  the  books  and  periodi- 
cals in  circulation  in  Canada!  More  than  nine-tendis 
are  from  Yankee  pens  and  expound  democratic  ideas  in 
their  literature.  Look  at  the  music  publications !  More 
than  ninety-hundredths  are  from  the  "coon-song"  and  "rag- 
time" writers  uf  the  United  States,  and  reflect  the  same 
haphazard  sort  cf  life  which  characterizes  American 
civilization.  The  effect  on  the  Canadian  mind  iias  been 
to  turn  it  from  classical  productions,  from  the  royal  and 
aristocratic  constitution  of  its  inheritance,  until  it  believes 
in  a  civilization  as  vile,  as  democratic,  and  as  unethical  as 
that  of  which  it  reads.  This  prevalence  of  foreign  liter- 
ature in  Canada  has  made  an  intellectual  conquest. 

A  quotation  on  this  subject  of  mental  conquc-t  taken 
from  the  Toronto  MaU-Rmpirc  of  .August  26,  1Q05.  is 
to   the  point : 

"There  is  a  spirit  of  mockery  abroad, — it  was  born  in 
the   United   States. — and  has  invaded  Canada,  and  is  not 
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an  agreeable  or  a  pleasant  visitor.  We  are  fast  learning 
irreverence  of  all  sorts.  Di>respcct  of  children  to  parents 
IS  sadly  common.  I  -ck  of  dignity  is  something  no  luiti-i 
race,  or  countrv  ,..c.i  '..,■  rn<:'M  of.  When  all  this  is  done 
in  Canada,  thei  i  do  n,,t  sec  .  hy  she  is  atTronted  when 
people  say  of  !,c  thai  sh.  is  more  American  than 
British. 

"Only  recently  the  Allan.,  of  Montreal,  sailed  a  new 
ship  eastward,  bearing  as  its  counter  inscription  the 
l^trjjiman.  Surely  there  is  a  dearth  of  suggestion  when 
a  Canadian  prow  must  cut  the  waves  with  a  name  «o 
conspicuously  American  as  this.  Would  any  other  nafon 
of  the  world  so  neglect  tiie  opportunitv  to  give  character 
and    individuality   to   its    merchant    marine?" 

But  modern  Canadian.,  care  little  for  the  iiistory  of  the 
past,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  United  .States  is  gained 
from  that  swill  of  American  literature— the  clie^p  maga- 
zine. 

This  "conquest  without  invasion"  is  more  terrible  th;n. 
that  other  by  the  conflict  of  arms  and  the  shedding  of 
blood!  Tt  is  more  complete  than  that  maintained  by  the 
establishment  of  armed  garrisons!  It  is  more  degrading 
than  the  dominion  of  militarv  satraps!  It  comes  irre- 
sistibly with  the  laws  of  financial  arrangement  made  hy 
the  world  of  trade !  Its  strong  currents  bear  away  the 
fertility  of  the  country  to  deposit  it  elsewhere!  Its  in- 
fluence removes  the  great  and  independent,  and  fills  their 
place  with  the  ignoble  and  corrupt !  It  enters  the  universe 
of  mind  and  culls  from  it  every  loftv  sentiment  of  idealism 
honour,  and  ambition  for  the  sake  of  its  own  low-born 
and  mercenary  concepts!  Finally,  it  lays  its  heavy,  though 
invisible  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  land  and  bears  them  down  to  the  weariness 
of  hopeless  toil  in  tlie  service  of  their  foreign  master, 
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CHAPTER  111 

I'AKLIAMKNTAKV    KULI-:    IN     SOUTH     AIKU  A 

In  1790  South  Africa  belonged  to  the  Netherlands, 
hut  a  little  later,  in  1793,  the  fever  of  the  I-'rench  Revolu- 
tion seized  on  tiie  people  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
sovereign,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  fled  to  England,  while 
the  popular  government  of  his  country  joined  France  in 
a  declaration  of  war  against  the  same.  The  Prince  issued 
an  order  to  his  governor  at  Cape  Town  to  admit  British 
troops  into  the  castles  and  forts.  Admiral  Elphinstone 
and  Major-General  Craig  presented  the  Prince  of  Orange's 
command  to  the  governor  and  council. 

On  January  10,  1806,  the  colony  was,  therefore,  taken 
possession  of  by  the  British  authorities  representing  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  I'y  the  convention  of  1814  agreed 
between  the  plenipoten'iaries  of  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  the  King  of  ( ireat  Britain,  tlie  Britisli  occupa- 
tion was  made  permanent  on  the  i)ayment  of  $30,000,000 
to  the  government  of  t.ie  Netherlands.  Britain  also 
purchased  Demerara,  Bernice,  and  Essequibo,  now  con- 
stituting Britisli  Guiana  in  South  America. 

The  first  advent  of  parliamentary  misrule  and  usurpation 
of  Crown  function  in  South  Africa  was  in  the  cmanicpation 
and  seizure  of  the  slaves  of  the  Boers,  or  Dutch  settlers,  by 
the  provision  of  the  Act  of  May,  1833.  Forty  thousand 
slaves  were  thus  freed.  The  value  of  these  cli.uicls  was 
£3,000,000,  for  which  tlie  London  Parliament  decided  to 
pav  £1,250,000.  And  the  payment  of  this  was  made  to 
take  effect,  not  in  South  .\frica.  but  in  London.  George 
:McCall  Thcal.  author  of  the  ffistory  of  South  Africa, 
declares:  "It  is  not  easy  to  bring  home  to  the  mind  the 
wide-spread  misery  that  was  occasioned  by  the  confiscation 
of  two  millions'  worths  of  property  in  a  small  and  poor 
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communit}  like  tliat  of  the  Cape  in  1S3R.  There  were  to 
be  seeji  familic-s  reduccil  from  affluence  X<>  want,  widows 
and  orphans  made  destitute,  poverty  and  anxiety  hroufjht 
unto  hun(hcds  of  homes." 

As  a  result  of  this  lawless  transaction  eigiit  mousand 
Dutch  farmers  left  the  colony  and  treked  it  into  the  vast 
lands  bcNond,  to  iind  a  home  wiierc  tliey  miglit  not  be 
subjcctcfi  to  such  lawless  tyranny.  They  issued  a  mani- 
festo denouncing  the  -vexatious  laws,"  and  complaining 
of  their  losses  thereby.  They  accused  the  agents  of  Par- 
liament of  inciting  the  Kaffirs  and  other  negroe-^  to  plunder 
them,  and  the  English  missionaries,  wIm  misrepresented 
them,  of  being  "interested  and  dishone>t  i)orsons  under 
the  cloak  of  religion."  They  concluded  their  manifesto 
with  these  words:  "We  quit  this  colony  under  tiic  full 
assurance  that  the  English  goverimient  has  nothing  more  to 
re(iuire  of  us,  and  will  allf)w  us  to  govern  luirselves  without 
interference  in  the  future."  Thev  founded  the  cf)lonv  of 
Natal. 

In  1843,  under  i)ri>tence  of  establishing  peace  in  South 
Africa,  the  I'.ritish  government  annexed  Xatal.  with  the 
declaration:  "I"or  tiie  peace,  protection,  and  salutary 
control   of   al'  es  of   men   settled   at   and    surrounding 

tliis    importat  m    of    Soutli    Africa."      For    "similar 

reasons"  the  te  ,  between  the  Orange  and  \  aal  river>, 

adjacent  to  the  late  Transvaal  Republic,  whicli  had  been 
settled  by  tlie  Doers,  was  seized  by  Parliament  command 
in  1848.  This  new  "acquisition"  was  known  as  the  Orange 
River  Sovereignty. 

Rut  later,  by  a  treaty  ( 185J)  called  "The  Sand  River 
Convention,"  Parliament  was  brought  to  renounce  all 
rights  over  the  Transvaal,  and  in  1854  by  another  "Con- 
vention," to  relinquish  authority  in  tlie  "()range  River 
Sovereignty,"  which  became  the  Orange  Free  States. 

Now  the  blame  of  the  trouble  with  the  P.oers  from  this 
time  on  must  be  partially  divided  with  themselves  as  well 
as  with  the  usurpation  of  the  London  Parliament.  The 
Boers  were  afflicted  with  the  republican  philanetery,  which 
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at  best  is  only  an  excuse  for  the  greater  number  to  rule 
under  party  proscription  instc  .il  of  law,  while  to  the 
leaders,  who  are  always  vulgr  intrigants  without  honor, 
it  is  a  grantl  opportunity  for  plunder.  The  Uocrs  began  bv 
plundering  the  natives,  until  they  provoked  a  native  war 
in  South  Africa  which  involved  the  British.  This  offered 
an  excuse — which  was  only  eagerly  awaited — for  I'arlia- 
ment,  by  proclamation  of  April  12,  1877,  to  annex  the  rest 
of   the   lk)er   territory. 

In  1879  Sir  (jarnet  VVoIseley  was  appointed  Lord  High 
'Jommissioncr.  The  principal  clause  of  his  proclamation 
declares:  "That  it  is  the  will  and  determination  of  Her 
Majesty's  government  that  this  Transvaal  territory  shall 
be,  and  shall  continue  to  be,  forever  an  integra!  portion 
of  Her  Majesty's  domain  in  South  Africa." 

Two  months  later  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  new  parlia- 
mentarian expert,  said  in  his  "pilgrimage  of  p  .ssion" 
against  Lord  Beaconsfield :  "What  is  the  meaning  of  adding 
places  like  Cy])rus  and  places  like  the  country  of  ihe 
Boers  in  .South  Africa  to  the  British  iunpire?  And, 
moreover,  I  would  say  this:  that  if  these  acquisitions 
were  as  valuable  as  they  are  valueless.  I  would  repudiate 
them;  because  they  are  obtained  by  means  dishonourable 
to  the  character  of  my  country." 

The  Boers  who  had  settled  down  to  contentment  under 
Wolseley's  proclamation  were  aroused  immediately  by  this 
new  parliamentarian  utterance.  Gladstone's  speech  was 
distributed  throughout  South  Africa.  Ma'-ch  10,  1880,  a 
meeting  of  the  Boer  delegates  at  Wonderfontein  drew  up 
a  letter  of  thanks  for  Mr.  Gladstone. 

So  soon  as  Mr.  Gladstone  became  Prime  Minister  of 
Parliament,  with  the  usurped  executive  functions  of  the 
empire  in  hand,  Kruger  and  Joubert  on  the  pan  of  the 
Boers  wrote  him,  calling  on  him  to  annul  the  annexation, 
as  he  had  promised  in  his  speech.  The  following  is  his 
reply  to  that  letter:  "It  is  undoubtedly  matter  for  much 
regret  that  it  should,  since  the  annexation,  have  appeared 
that  so  large  a  part  of  the  population  of  Dutch  origin  are 
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opposed  to  annexation  oi  that  territory ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  consider  tliat  question  as  if  it  were  presented  for  tlie 
first  time.  \Vc  have  to  deal  uith  a  state  of  tilings  wiiich 
has  existed  for  a  considerable  period,  during  »vhich  obliga- 
tions have  been  contracted,  especially,  though  not  exclu- 
sively, toward  the  native  population  (negroes),  which 
cannot  be  set  aside. 

"Looking  to  all  the  circumstances,  both  of  the  Trans- 
vaal and  the  rest  of  South  Africa,  and  to  the  necessity 
of  preventing  a  renewal  of  the  disorders  whicli  might  lead 
to  disastrous  consequences  not  only  to  tlie  Transvaal,  hut 
to  the  whole  of  South  Africa,  our  judgment  is  that  the 
Queen  cannot  be  advi-cd  to  reliiKiuish  her  sovereignt  ■  over 
the  Transvaal." 

Now  It  is  this  sort  of  republican,  parliamentary  chicane 
that  has  produced  disturbances  everywhere  in  the  empire, 
disrupted  Ireland,  detached  America,  anrl  opened  the  high 
places  to  rogues  and  charlatans.  The  I'.oers  were  at  once 
aroused,  'i'hey  refused  to  pay  tlie  taxes,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  year  resistance  became  their  recognized  policy.  The 
British  authorities  selected  a  victim  for  enforcement  at 
Pitchestroom.  The  result  was  the  T.ocrs  called  a  meeting 
at  Paade  Kraal,  wiiicii  lasted  from  December  8  to  13,  when 
they  decided  to  resist  l)y  arms.  They  appointed  a 
triumviraie  con.-isting  of  Kruger,  Joubcrt,  and  Pretorius. 
Colonel  Anstrutlicr  was  ^^cnt  with  a  detachment  of  the 
Ninety-Fourth  Regiment  to  quell  the  revolt,  but  he  was 
overwhelmed  at  I'.ronkers  Spruit  and  compelled  to  sur- 
render. On  January  of  the  next  year  S-'r  George  Colley's 
army  was  repulsed  at  Paing's  Xcck  in  th.e  Drakenburgh 
Mountains.  He  was  re-enforced  by  Sir  Pvciyii  \\  ..od.  and 
on  I'^bruary  27  botli  of  them  were  defeated  at  Majuba 
Hill. 

These  reverses  brought  Gladstone  to  his  knees.  The 
club  had  affected  the  head  of  Parliament  as  only  a  club 
can.  March  28  the  terms  of  Boer  independence  were 
signed  and  agreed  to  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  both 
parties  at  O'Neill's  Tavern  "under  the  shadow  of  Majuba." 
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The  formal  restoration  of  tlic  Transvaal  to  the  Boers  was 
published  August  3,  i.S8i,  by  the  Pretoria  Convention, 
altered  and  amended  I'ebruary  -.7,  1884,  by  the  London 
Conventi'-n.  The  I'reamble  of  these  conventions  granted: 
"Complete  self-government,  subjert  to  the  suzerainty  of 
Her  Majesty,  to  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  Transvaal  terri- 
tory, on  certain  terms  and  conditions  and  subject  to  certain 
reservations  and  limitations." 

L'nfortunately  the  I'ocrs,  wiio  had  conquered  their 
independence,  were  so  mncii  occupied  with  that  as  a  fact 
not  to  be  disi)nted  witli  temerity,  and  with  the  meaning 
of  the  tlrst  clause.  ••com])lete  self-government,"  that  they 
did  not  trouble  much  about  the  tag-end  clause,  "subject 
to  certain  terms  and  conditions."  etc.  'ibis  latter  clause 
before  any  international  court  would  have  been  declared 
"advisory,"  the  interpretation  being  subordinate  to  the 
meaning  of  the  dominant  clause,  "complete  self-govern- 
ment under  the  suzerainty  of  Her  Majesty";  subordinate 
also  because  the  convention  was  the  result  of  a  successful 
enforcement  of  a  victorious  party,  and  that  from  this 
reason,  no  interpretation  of  "certain  restrictions."  etc.. 
could  be  made  injurious  to  them — the  restrictions  being 
merely  relative  to  British  claims  in  Soutii  Africa  adjacent, 
but  exterior,  to  the  Transvaal.  This  is  the  interpretation 
that  internation.al  law  puts  on  all  treaties  of  a  similar 
phraseology.  But  Parliament,  with  the  cliicane  at  the  basis 
of  its  leaders'  character,  looked  to  the  subordinate  clause 
only,  and  considered  that  Parliament  from  thenceforward 
had  a  legal  right  to  put  "certain  limitations  and  restric- 
tions" on  the  Boers  whenever  it  pleased,  and  that  the  clause 
was  interpretablc  in  any  manner  that  might  be  pleasing  to 
Parliament.  .So  when  the  Boers  founded  their  citizenship 
on  the  basis  of  nationality,  restricted  the  suffrage,  and  im- 
posed taxation  accordingly,  the  I'-nglish  who  had  settled  in 
the  country  were  disgruntled.  But  the  country  belonged 
to  the  Boers.  Why  were  the  Englisli  there?  If  they 
chose  to  stay  there,  the  Boers  were  not  preventing  them, 
only  asking — demanding — that  they  take  the  position  that 
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tile  lioers  assigned  tliem.    The  Jinglish,  however,  had  Par- 
liameiil's  car  fur  their  comijlaints. 

It  is  no  doubt  tliat  tlie  complaints  niaile  by   I'.ritish  resi- 
dents in  the  'Jransvaal  rested  on  a  valid  and  solid  founda- 
tion.    The  greatest  injustice  was  done  them.     They  were 
deprived  of  representation,  yet  they  were   forced  to  pay 
nine-tenths  of  the  taxation  without  receiving  any  material 
beneht.    They  were  even  denied  the  right  to  protect  them- 
selves.     The    taxation    was    elevated    to    $-'0, 000,000,    or 
enough,  as  Mr.  James  II.   Stark  said  in  his  pamphlet  on 
T/ic   British   and  Dutch   in   South   Africa,   to   liave   given 
each  Boer  family  an  income  of  .i;2,ooo  per  annum.    "Com" 
Paul    Kruger,   the  president,   received   more    than   $35,000 
for  salary  per  annum,     ilis  son-in-law,  who  was  also  his 
private  secretary,  built  a  hou^e  that  cost  $_'59,ooo.   from 
boodle   of    this    description.     ••The    official    records    in    a 
Transvaal  lawsuit,"  says  .Mr.  Stark,  "arising  from  a  quarrel 
between    two   .sets   of    P.oer   plunderers,    show    that   every 
Boer  oriioial  worth  bribing,  including  Kruger's  son-in-law. 
received   bribes    from   the    Boer   Railway   Company.     The 
amount  of  each  bribe  is  set  forth  in  the  bill  of  particulars 
hied  in  court,  and  not  one  of  tlicni  denied  the  accusation. 
"In  18O5  a  petition  jiraying  for  redress,  signed  by  38.000 
of  the  foreign   residents,   who   had  no  vote,  yet  paid  the 
taxes,  was  presented  to  the  X'olksraad  praying  for  redress 
of  grievances.    This  was  rejected  with  insults,  one  member 
saying  that  if  the  Uitlanders   (foreigners)  had  any  rights 
they  had  better  tight  for  them"*     L'nder  suih  lyrannv  as 
this   the   English   and  other    Uitlanders   in   the   Transvaal, 
December   26,    i8()5,   organized    for   self-defense.     Their 
legitimate  efforts  of  self-preservation  were  frustrated  by  the 
premature  "raid"  of  Dr.  Jameson's  party,  who  started  in 
to  aid  them. 

The  "conspiracy"  being  discovered,  some  of  the  leaders, 
including  two  Americans,  were  arrested,  and  although  by 
the  statute  law  the  offense  was  punishable  by  a  short  term 
of    imprisonment    only,    they    were'  condemned    to    death, 
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unless  they  might  be  wilhng  to  huy  pardons.  Dr.  Hammond, 
one  of  tlie  Americans,  bonglit  liis  reprieve,  it  costing  him 
$100,000.  Others  did  likewise,  and  the  entire  amount  came 
to  $1,000,000,  which  President  Kruger  carefully  "took 
oarc  of." 

March  24,  18^,  tlic  Uitianders  jjctitioned  the  Queen, 
and  after  some  conference  between  the  Doer  government 
and  the  parliamentary  ofTici.ils  on  the  l'itlan(k'r>;'  griefs;, 
the  Boer  government  transmitted  the  following  "ultima- 
iinn" : 

"The  proposal  of  this  Government  regarding  questions 
of  franchise  and  representation  must  be  regarded  as  ex- 
pressly comlitioned  on  Her  Majesty's  novcrnment  con- 
senting to  the  points  set  forth  in  Paragraph  5  of  that 
dispatcli,  namely,  (a)  In  future  not  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  South  African  Republic,  (b)  Not 
to  insist  further  on  tiie  existence  of  suzerainty,  (r)  To 
agree  to  arbitration."  Furtiiermorc  the  Boers  rejected 
any  offers,  and  dcinanded  that  the  British  troops  be  with- 
drawn from  Soutii  Africa  and  assurances  given  that  no 
others  would  be  sent.  Because  Great  Bntam  could  not 
comply  with  these  demands,  war  between  the  parties  was 
commenced,  resulting,  after  a  mighty  effort,  in  the  final 
conquest  and  annexation  of  the  Boer  states. 

Xow,  while  the  Boers  are  not  to  be  excused  for  this 
injustice,  can  it  not  be  seen  that  parliamentary  chicane, 
violation  of  pledges,  ambiguous  treaties  where  one  party 
relied  on  one  clause  and  the  other  party  stood  for  another 
and  contradictory  clause  were  the  preliminaries? 

Parliament  is  formed  by  the  representatives  of  local  con- 
stituencies and  external,  imperial  affairs — outside  these 
constituencies  of  Parliament — are  made  a  side-play  by 
ignorant  candidates  before  groups  of  more  ignorant  electors 
only  to  heighten  some  local  effect. 

The  only  legitimate  manner  of  treating  with  the  Boers 
was  to  demand  that  they  have  a  responsible  government 
of  some  hereditary  character,  sustained  by  proper  repre- 
sentation of  their  own  estates,  instead  of  a  trifling  republic 
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managed  by  shysters  and  governed  by  a  gang  of  irrc- 
sponsible  rnfiians.  Such  a  government  for  ilie  sake  of 
its  own  safety  would  liave  accorded  the  usual  usages  of 
civilization  to  foreign  residents.  Otherwise,  tlie  first 
proclamation  of  Sir  (Jarnct  Wolscley  should  have  been 
vigorously  adhcicd  to,  yet  how  could  it  have  been  nlien 
the  C;iadst()ne  parliamcntarianism  was  allowed  to  nmud 
its  signiticancv. !  It  must  be  seen  that  parliamentary  govern- 
ment and  an  empire  are  mutually  exclusive. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

rAkl.lA.MKNTAUV    I'SUKl'A  TION     IN     INDIA 

111  i'x)i  ;i  company  of  llnglish  merchants  obtained  from 
the  Stii.irt  King,  James  \  I.,  a  charter  for  trading  witli 
India,  wliere  tlie  I'orUiguese,  Dutch,  and  afterwards  tlie 
I'rer.cii  l"a.st  Indian  Ciunpanies  rivaled  each  ctiicr  for 
sii])!emacy.  W'iiatevcr  territory  and  privileges  in  India 
these  companies  obtained  they  held  them  from  the  Indian 
sovereign  at  Delhi,  on  the  condition  of  rendering  him 
liomage. 

One  by  one,  through  warfare,  maritinc  shifting^,  and 
tile  iiior  •  .\tc  rulings  of  ch.incc,  all  these  foreign  com- 
panies •/  '.'Crty  and  ••ights  accrued  to  tlie  P.ritish  I.  "st 
Indian  Com])any.  This  cominny  as  a  body  of  merchants 
liebi  a  charter  for  trading,  hut  as  a  territorial  magnate 
in  India,  by  treaty  with  the  rirand  Mogul,  was  a  feudal 
sovereignty  of  the  royal  Crown  at  Delhi. 

After  the  parliamentary  Usurpation  of  Crown  function 
in  Britain  had  already  lost  to  the  cm|>ire  the  thirteen 
great  provinces  of  North  America  in  1783.  the  very  next 
year  (1784)  Parliament  appointed  a  commission  to  take 
charge  of  Indian  affa'rs,  and  began  to  manage  this  fief 
of  the  Crown  of  India  as  tliough  it  were  one  of  its  own 
constituencies— nay,  worse,  as  though  it  were  a  great  article 
of  merchandise  from  wliich  Parliament  was  to  squeeze 
all  the  valuable  oil  and  leave  the  husks  for  the  natives. 
Why  not?  There  was  no  one  to  coni])lain,  for  India  was 
not  a  constituency  of  Parliament  I 

Through  all  these  years,  therefore,  tiie  English  name 
began  to  be  hated.  And  although  the  various  sects  in 
India  were  prevented  warring  on  eich  other,  they  all  knew 
that  it  was  because  Parliament  and  its  satraps  wished  to 
reap  the  commercial  benefit  of  their  peace.     No  one  was 
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In  n.h  tliciii  l)ut  I'ailiamfiit!  It  was  no  wonili-r.  tlicn.  lliat 
in  1X56  till'  fjrfascd  .artridfjc  sliDtiM  have  l)ttn  a  |)retcxt 
tor  a  imitiiiy.  a  rdiclIiMii,  UKain-t  the  long  li^t  of  |)arlia- 
iiK'iilary  fjrii'vaniis  and  political  rol)lici-ic-. 

It  \va>  to  ol.viatt:  llic  ivil  cllccts  of  parliamentarian  rule 
ni  India  that  the  I'renner.  the  p".arl  of  lieaeonsHfld,  con- 
ceived the  K\vU\n  of  a  (|nasi  IcRaliiy  to  this  nilorship  in 
havinp  (Jiieeii  \  icloria  proclaimed  Sovereign  of  India,  and 
had  lur  rccogni/ed  as  the  lef^itimate  successor  of  the  (Jrand 
Mogul  at  Delhi  hy  all  the  great  feudal  princes  of  the 
Indian  -Monarchy.  Hut  hy  the  very  nature  of  this  suc- 
cession the  povjtioii  of  Parliament  ifi  India  is  rendered, 
if  anything,  more  iniconstiiutiMnal  still.  f>Iackstonc  says 
that  "wluii  Williari  the  .Vorman  succeeded  Harold  the 
Saxon  he  hronghl  nothing  more  to  the  Koyal  I'rerogatives, 
nor  anything  less.  But,  according  to  his  claim  of  succes- 
sion, it  was  a  change  of  pcr-on,  n  a  i>f  prerogative."  In 
the  same  manner,  when  Victoria  was  proclaimed  to  suc- 
ceed (he  (Jrand  Mogul  at  Delhi,  it  was  "a  change  of 
person,  not  of  prerogatisc."  The  prerogative  of  the  Indian 
Crown  is  ;is  ahsolute  as  was  that  of  Louis  XIV.  This 
absolutism  is,  indeed,  wielded  hy  the  Viceroy,  whom  tlie 
P.ritish  rarliamcnt  sends  over  "in  the  name  of  the  King." 
l!y  this  means  the  Ihiti-h  Parliament,  that  was  not  pro- 
claimed .sovereign  of  India,  that  was  not  recognized  as 
sovereign  of  Imlia  hy  the  great  princes  of  that  monarchy, 
exercises  the  authority  of  sovereign  through  its  creature, 
the  \'iceroy.  instead  of  the  King,  who  is  the  real  sovereign, 
owing  to  hi>  Indian  subjects  the  forceful  assumption  of 
liis  obligation— the  obligation  (maudium)  into  which  he 
entered  when  he  received  their  allegiance  at  Delhi  in  1906. 
A  little  later  (kjo;)  during  the  anarchic  rulership  of 
this  illegitimate  Parliament,  one  •  f  its  radical  members 
I  Kerr  ilardie)  perambulated  the  Indian  monarchy,  address-^ 
ing  meetings  and  urging  dcm  .cratic  insurrection,  to  be 
.abetted  by  the  English  Parliament,  again -t  the  constitu- 
tion of  India  and  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  in  India, 
whose  authority    Parliament   itself  abuses   by  its   usurpa- 
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tioii.  Anl  in  tin-  meantime  XittiC'-is  hovers  over  the 
bonlir.  I'lTvia  is  liound  to  lvin>ia.  The  northern  gateway 
(if  India  is  within  kn  '<mg  (h>iance  of  lier  iron  liaml. 
I  lie  legiuiis  of  the  C/ar  but  await  tlic  propitious  occa- 
sion: lilt  l'riiict'>  of  India.  iii>'dtcd  iii  lli  ir  allci^i.inci 
to  a  King  wlii  has  become  a  mjtli  who  has  vanished  in 
tlic  li}tlia-heatlcd  monster  of  ilic  ilem  cratic  i'nghsh  par- 
liament, feel  ab-ol\(.d  Ir^m  iheic  fe.iUy.  What  is  to  be 
done  if  tiie  King  d  >cs  n  l  assert  his  prerogative?  I'ar- 
Hamcnl,  with  its  Iilatent  ticiion  of  executive  right,  will  he 
flung   contei^,pluoii>ly  out. 

A  tnaty  li:i>  been  ^i^jniil  i  |i;<>7)  liitwcni  l\(i~-.ia  ami 
Great  liritain  rqjarding  India  anrl  the  East.  Is  anyone 
so  silly  as  to  suppose  that  thi^  treats  i^  a  bar  to  Russian 
policy  toward  India'  Britain  in  her  own  broken  treaties 
(broken  by  parliamentary  u-urp.ttion)  offers  precedent 
enough  for  Rus-ia  to  follow!  Indeed,  the  treaty,  to  a  dip- 
lomatic mind  (a  strategic  mind  in  the  main)  gives  a  wall 
l)chind  which  tiie  real  working;  policy  mav  be  carried  on 
with  gre.iter  security.  Tlesides,  the  treaiy  with  England 
was  neccs-ary  to  Russia  as  a  com  re-coup  for  the  Anglo- 
Jajtanese  alHancc.  And  Britain,  with  the  usual  stupidity 
of  her  "parli.iinent  irinn"  statesmen,  stands  between  the 
two  in  the  E.ist,  who-e  rival  interests  are  the  hammer  and 
the  anvil.  Eor  this  treaty  shows  Japan  and  Russia  I»oth 
that  Eng'and  ha-  no  faith  in  either;  that  it  is  her  interest 
to  play  off  these  formtr  enemio-  one  against  the  other  in 
the  East,  and  her  "statesmen,"  after  insulting  the  national 
honor  of  both  these  rivals,  are  stupid  -  iio;igh  not  to  know 
that,  later  on  thc^e  rivals  will  also  h:i\e  an  understanding 
of  their  own  in  India  and  the  East. 
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"flic  iiii(|uitic.s  of  i)arlia:iKntaiy  administration  ni  [re 
land"  is  the  greatest  tlietne  in  I'.ritisli  polities,  and  is  worthy 
of  an  extended  notiec.  iVw  know  that  Ireland  lias  a  Con- 
stitution, detinitc  in  its  out!  re.  «uaranieed  hv  the  British 
government  i>y  treaties,  uiiicli  are  the  supreme  law  ,,f  the 
land,  and  as  such  superior  (ethically,  at  least)  to  anv  con- 
trary proceeding  of  the  London  Parliament,  which  Parlia- 
ment is  at  be^t  hut  a  "franchise  from  the  Crown.  " 

I'lrst,  in  regard  to  the  land  laws.  Up  to  the  twelfth 
eentury,  and  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  beyond  that  period, 
the  land  or  territory  of  the  country  was  divided  into  family 
possessions.  The  law  by  which  these  possessions  were  held 
is  known  as  the  iJrehon  l..av.  Xot  one  man  of  the  family 
but  every  man  of  the  family  or  tribe  owned  the  land, 
the  division  ai\d  arbitratorship  of  which  they  put  in  the 
hands  of  a  chief  whom  they  chose  by  election  from  mem- 
bers of  the  senior  branch  of  the  ruling  family.  To  him 
they  owed  obedience;  to  tlicin  he  owed  protection.  The 
chief  of  the  family  was  sovereign,  that  is,  he  did  not  hold 
his  laml  of  a  king,  but  of  his  own  clan,  of  which  he  was  the 
commamler  and  chief  m.ngisiratc.  In  ;,,ct.  ho  was  a  king 
himself,  however  small  his  clan-property,  since  he  and  his 
were  independent  of  superiors. 

There  were  certain  persons  dwelling  within  each  clan 
who  were  not  parts  of  it.  These  were  captives  without 
ransom,  also  a  class  of  serfs,  which  class  was  completed 
by  the  descendants  of  the  early  Turanian  inhabitants  whom 
the  invading  Keltai  had  permitted  to  survive  in  that 
capacity.  It  was  from  this  very  fact  of  their  independence 
of  a  feudal  .superior  that  the  history  <if  these  early  inde- 
pendent dans— principalities— i-  filled  with  warfare  against 
each  other. 
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But  when  the  Franco-Normans  conquered  England  and 
made  incursions  and  built  fortresses  in  Ireland,  it  became 
necessary  to  form  a  confederation  as  a  defense  against 
them.  Over  tiiis  confederation  Roderick  O'Conor,  I'rince 
of  Connaught,  was  chosen  to  be  King  in  the  twelfth 
century. 

i!ut  there  were  others.  IJavid  McCarthy,  Lord  of 
Desmond  and  Cork;  Donald  O'I'.ryen,  I'rince  of  Thormond ; 
Donald,  Chief  of  Ossory;  the  captains  of  the  Danish 
colony  of  the  North;  O'Carroll,  Lord  of  Argral :  and 
O'Rorkc,  Lord  of  lirefny,  who  recognized  Henry  II.,  King 
of  ICngland  in  1171,  as  Lord  Paramount  of  Ireland  and 
their  feudal  superior  by  oath  of  allegiance,  i'.ut  they 
recognized  him  not  as  King  of  England,  but  as  "Lord 
Paramount  of  Ireland."  In  other  words,  he  was  to  govern 
Ireland  by  Irish  law  and  customs  exercised  by  Irish  officers 
a]>pointcd  by  him,  and  not  by  English  law  in  English  hands. 

I'Vom  this  time  an  important  change  began  to  appear  in 
the  land  law — the  introduction  of  tlie  feudal  principle. 
The  recognition  of  Henry  11.  as  Lord  Paramount  of 
Ireland  bound  the  estates  of  those  clans  thus  recognizing 
him  together  in  subinfeudation  to  the  Crown.  Tiiat  is, 
where  before  the  chiefs  looked  to  the  clan  as  possessing 
eminent  domain,  they  looked  now  to  the  King.  Tiiis 
change  affected  not  at  all  private  ownersliip  or  private 
obligation;  it  was  the  public  character  only  tliat  was 
changed.  But  mark  the  law.  It  is  the  first  principle  of  the 
feudal  system  that  in  exchange  for  the  fealty  of  his  sub- 
jects the  sovereign  assumes  the  representation  of  their 
nationality  and  tlie  protection  of  their  accpiircd  rights  and 
privileges.  Tliis  duty  in  feudal  law  is  called  mandiuni. 
If  the  sovereign  fails  in  his  mandiuni,  he  forfeits  the 
prerogative  of  being  the  national  representative  as  well  as 
the  fealty  of  his  subjects. 

In  1 177  the  King  appointed  his  younger  .son.  John,  to  be 
King  of  Ireland,  but  Joiin  was  a  drunken  rowdy  .ind  in- 
sulted every  one  of  his  Irish   subjects  who  came  to  pay 
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court  to  him.  lie  was  killed  finally  as  the  result  of  his 
own  excessive  violence. 

The  King  next  recognized  as  Lords  Palatin,  within  their 
domains,  de  lUirgh,  of  Leinster;  de  J-acy,  of  Meath;  de 
Courcy,  of  Ulster;  Bouteillitr,  of  Ormond;  de  Burgh, 
of  Connaught;  and  Fitzgerald,  of  Desmond.  They  had 
regalian,  or  royal  prerogative,  as  sovereigns  within  the 
limit  of  their  own  domains.  For  these  they  received  a 
charter  from  the  King,  but  over  the  natives  they  ruled 
as  princes  and  were  acknowledged  as  such  in  the  alle- 
giance borne  tliem.  There  were  yet  outside  the  feudal 
tenure  the  principalities  ruled  over  by  O'Neil,  O'Bryen, 
O'Sullivan,  O'Donnel,  MacCarthy,  O'Rourke.  They  were 
outside  the  "pale,"  and  were  not  accountable  to  the  King 
for  law  or  lack  of  it. 

There  were  interminable  quarrels  between  those  within 
the  "pale"  and  those  witliout.  and  frequently  bloody  feuds 
between  all  parties,   regardless  of  the  limits  of  the  pale. 

The  victorious  Scots  who  had  defeated  and  crushed  the 
opposition  at  Bannockburn  that  sought  to  dispute  their 
independence,  landed  in  Ireland  after  13 13  at  the  call  of 
some  of  the  Irish  chiefs.  F.dward  Bruce,  brother  of  King 
Robert  of  Scotland,  was  cn)wned  King  of  Ireland  ;\\ 
Dundalk  in  1316.  But  the  vigorous  manner  in  which  the 
Scots  had  destroyed  the  country  which  the  English  and 
their  allies  had  occupied,  produced  a  great  famine  in  which 
the  .Scottish  army  itself  was  involved.  .\  little  while  after. 
King  Edward  Bruce  was  killed  in  battle.  His  army,  dis- 
couraged by  tlic  loss  of  its  leader  and  the  general  hostility 
of  the  country,  in  which  they  could  procure  no  supplies, 
returned  to   Scotland. 

The  Norman  nobles  in  Ireland  married  the  daughters  of 
Irish  princes,  and  succeeded  in  a  twofold  manner  to  their 
separate  sovereignties.  As  feudal  lords  they  acknowledged 
the  nominal  sovereignty  of  the  King  of  England ;  as  Irish 
chieftains  they  ruled  supreme  within  the  territories  of  the 
clans.  "Save  only  in  five  obedient  shires"  (known  as  tiie 
English  Pale)  "the  King's  writ  no  longer  ran." 
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As  a  forfeit  for  living  out  of  their  domains,  Edward  III. 
in  1361  summoned  the  sixty-three  absentee  proprietors  and 
caused  them  to  raise  and  provide  an  army  at  their  own 
expense  to  escort  Lionel  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Clarence,  his 
son,  who  was  sent  over  as  \  iceroy,  and  whose  wife  was 
daughter  and  heiress  of  \\  illiam  de  llurg.  Earl  of  Ulster. 
This  Irish  title  he  represented  in  his  wife's  name,  thus 
showing  respect  at  least  for  the  general  feudal  law  of 
kingdoms  and  provinces,  that  the  rulership  must  belong  to 
the  chiefs  of  tlie  country. 

But  the  st.i  ite  of  Kilkenny,  passed  in  the  following 
year  (40  Ed  iii.  Irish  Statutes)  recognized  as  under  English 
law  only  ten  counties  about  Dublin,  which  diminished  shortly 
after  to  four  counties  and  a  few  small  towns.  The  rest  of 
the  country  was  acknowledged  to  be  "beyond  the  pale,"  that 
is,  under  Irish  law  and  princes. 

The  next  governor,  Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March, 
was  heir  presumptive  of  King  Richard  and  great-grandson 
of  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence  and  Earl  of  Ulster.  King 
Richard  himself  visited  Ireland,  after  which  there  was  an 
interim  of  three  hundred  years  before  the  coming  of 
another   Viceroy   on    Irish   soil. 

The  Council  in  Ireland  (or  Parliament)  never  consisted 
of  but  a  few  Barons  of  the  noblesse  of  the  pale  and  a 
few  burgesses  from  the  towns.  Parliament  was  not 
recognised  either  by  law  or  force  in  the  other  parts  of 
Ireland.  The  regal  authority,  appropriate  to  a  kingdom 
within  an  imperial  confederacy,  that  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
the  governor  assumed  for  a  year  from  1460,  was  inde- 
pendent and  disputed  the  authority  by  the  English  King 
and  council  in  the  internal  administration  of  die  country. 
Lionel  was  the  last  royal  viceroy  wiio  "really  held  the 
sword  of  state."  Others,  though  nominated,  did  not  come 
over,  hut  allowed  the  Earls  of  Kildare  from  generation  to 
generation  to  act  as  deputy-governors  with  almost  abso- 
lute authority.  It  was  during  this  time  that  the  "Wars 
of  the  Roses"  in  England  destroyed  the  great  Franco- 
Norman  baronage  and  left  vacancies  which  are  regretted 
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to  this  day.  But  the  old  Franco-Norman  baronage  of 
Ireland  remained  for  service  in  a  future  time,  to  go  down, 
for  the  most  part,  like  the  Desmonds  and  Kiidarcs,  in 
defense  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  independence  and 
iionour   of    their    country. 

In  1480  Gerald  (surnanied  the  Great),  eighth  Earl  of 
Kildare,  became  deputy,  and  for  thirty-tliree  years,  under 
five  successive  Kings,  reigned  as  a  veritable  sovereign  until 
his  death  in  15 13. 

For  a  brief  space  the  King  sent  over  an  English  repre- 
sentative contrary  to  feudal  custom,  for  the  deputy  ought 
to  have  been  souglit  among  the  resident  feudatories.  This 
deputy,  Sir  Edward  Poynings,  summoned  a  "Parliament" 
at  Drogheda  and  passed  an  unconstitr  'onal  enactment, 
named  for  him,  in  which  it  was  decreed  that  "all  English 
statutes  shall  henceforth  be  binding  on  Ireland."  This 
was  unconstitutional  for  two  reasons:  I.  Because  the 
feudal  law  on  which  English  jurisdiction  in  Ireland  was 
based  provides  that  the  customs  of  a  province  shall  serve 
as  precedents  for  legislation  in  regard  to  that  province. 
From  this  feudal  law  had  arisen  the  various  svstcms  of 
provincial  customary  law  in  ICurope,  so  well  represented 
in  the  customs  of  the  French  provinces  and  of  the  Ger- 
man principalities,  grand  duchies  and  palatinates.  11.  It 
was  illegal  because  Poyning's  Parliament  was  not  repre- 
sentative of  the  greater  part  of  Ireland,  nor  completely 
of  the  "pale"  itself. 

The  Earl  of  Kildare  rebelled,  and  after  a  struggle  was 
taken  prisoner  to  England.  His  accusers  said  :  "All  Ireland 
cannot  govern  the  Earl  of  Kildare."  "Then,"  replied  the 
King,  "he  shall  govern  "all  Ireland,"  and  forthwith  sent 
him  back  as  governor  and  commander-in-chief,  like  his 
predecessors.  So  "Poyning's  Act"  became  null  to  the 
King  himself  before  it  was  repealed.  But  a  non-constitu- 
tional act  needs  no  repeal — it  is  non-observable.  Kildare's 
son  Gerald  succeeded  him  in  15 13,  but  he  was  replaced  in 
1520  by  the  English  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  gave  place  again 
to    Gerald,    becau-je    of    the    bumptious,    impractical,    and 
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illegal  exactions  of  his  predecessor.  But  in  1534  Gerald 
was  commanded  to  appear  before  the  Court  of  Henry 
V'lII.,  where  upstarts  we-  beginning  to  rule,  when  there 
was  sprung  on  him  tiie  accusation  that  he  was  forming  a 
plot  with  Spain  to  overthrow  Henry  VHI.  in  the  name  of 
the  Pope.  Without  trial  or  being  allowed  a  hearing  Gerald 
was  flung  into  prison,  where  he  died.  His  son  Thomas  and 
.  all  the  Geraldincs  innnediately  renounced  allegiance  to 
Henry  Wll.  and  declared  war. 

After  this  war  had  l)ecn  waged  with  fitting  atrocities, 
I-ord  Thomas  surrendered  on  the  promise  of  pardon,  but 
was  imprisoned  and  afterward  hung  at  Tyburn,  with  five 
of  his  uncles,  two  of  whom  had  had  no  share  in  the  up- 
rising. Tiiis  illustrates  the  peculiar  manner  of  English 
observance  of  faith  and  honour. 

Sir  William  Skeflinglon  ne.xt  became  Lord  Deputy,  and, 
although  carrying  out  his  official  programme  in  an  honour- 
able manner,  he  tell  a  victim  of  those  at  the  English  court 
who  were  foes  of  his  liberality.  He  was  recalled  and  exe- 
cuted without  being  convicted  of  a  single  misdemeanor. 
The  same  fate  befell  Lord  William  Grey,  because  he  was 
a  relative  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare. 

These  governors  gave  place  to  a  rough  soldier,  Sir 
Anthony  St.  Leger,  during  whose  administration,  in  1753, 
the  Act  of  Supremacy  was  ]iassed.  This  act  required  that 
oath  should  be  taken  to  the  King  as  Lord  paramount  in 
exclusion  to  the  Pope.  This  was  legitimate,  because  only 
the  monarch  of  a  country  is  the  head  supreme,  to  whom 
alone  and  above  others  obedience  is  due  so  long  as  he 
fulfills  his  mandium  or  constitutional  obligation  toward  his 
feudatories. 

In  1540  was  held  a  grand  assemblage  of  all  the  terri- 
torial noblesse,  Norman  and  Irish,  one  house  alone  that  of 
Kildare,  not  being  represented.  This  assemblage  of  the 
Estates  of  the  Kingdom  proclaimed  Henry  VIII.  as  King 
of  Ireland,  their  consent  being  necessary,  according  to 
feudal  law,  before  he  could  be  King. 

Lord  O'Neill  was  made  ICarl  of  Tyrone;  McKillpatrick, 
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Lord  of  Ossory,  was  recognised  as  feudal  Baron  of  Upper 
Ossory;  Lord  McWilliam-Burke  of  Galway  became  F.arl 
of  Clanricard;  I,ord  O'Bryen  of  Clare  was  made  Karl  of 
Thormond  and  Baron  Incliiquin.  In  tlie  summer  of  1543 
these  visited  the  King  and  receiveti  tiie  charters  and 
acknowledgments  of  their  titles  and  holdings,  which  made 
them  feudal  holders  of  the  lands  of  their  clans,  which 
before  they  had  held  but  by  the  allegiance  of  their  clans- 
men. This  was  the  result  of  the  proclamation  of  Henry 
VIIL  as  King,  liminent  domain  then  vested  in  the  Crown, 
while  before  it'was  possessed  by  the  clan  ris  a  genealogical 
unit,  whose  head  was  the  chief.  From  this  time  influence 
with  the  chief  was  centered  in  the  King  instead  of  in  the 
clan.  The  clan  became  tenants  of  the  chief;  tiie  chief 
a  feudatory  of  the  Crown. 

When  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  flourished  there  commenced 
that  expression  of  religious  narrowness  among  the  lower 
order  of  Protestants  and  Puritans  wliich  waxed  greater  in 
proportion  as  means  of  expression  and  influence  passed 
from  the  aristocracy  to  tiie  English  peasant  democracy, 
until  it  culminated  in  the  terrible  days  of  the  Puritan 
republic  and  commonwealth  dominated  by  the  "Barebones 
Parliament." 

But  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  the  vulgar  bigotry  of  the 
democratic  Puritan  Parliament  dominated  the  English 
government  at  Dublin  to  such  an  extent  that  the  despoilers 
confiscated  and  destroyed  the  religious  relics  that  they 
could  not  convert  into  plunder.  Even  the  stafif  of  St. 
Patrick,  the  "famous  Baciilitm  Cristatum,  part  of  which 
was  believed  to  have  touched  the  hands  of  the  Saviour." 
was  burnt  in  Dublin  in  the  market  place.  This  republican 
Puritan  Parliament  showed  very  soon  by  its  perfidy  that 
the  only  faith  to  be  kept  with  it  was  by  "armed  neutrality." 
Its  exactions  united  all  classes  and  races  in  Ireland  against 
the  English  government. 

A  favourite  method  for  its  members  to  enrich  themselves 
was  to  demand  the  documents  by  which  a  family  had  held 
estates  for  generations  before  the  English  invasion.     No 
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documents  Ijeiiifj  capable  of  being  produced,  the  l-lnglish- 
man  would  luivc  some  made  out  in  his  own  name  and 
recorded,  and  with  tlie  engines  of  the  law  take  possession 
of  the  property.  1'a en  Sh-ine  O'Neill,  so  great  a  chief, 
was  dispossessed  documentarily  by  an  heir  who  oinained 
assistance  of  the  linglish  Parliament.  Hut  Shane  recruited 
a  guard  among  the  valiant  Scottish  settlers  of  tlic  North 
and  defeated  the  English  troops  under  tlie  l.ord  Deputy, 
the  Earl  of  Sussex. 

Tiicn  the  English  party  resorted  to  treachery,  and  sought 
to  poison  Shane  by  the  present  of  doctored  wine,  which 
sickened  his  entire  household,  and  did  not  inspire  him  with 
greater  conlidence  in  the  "honour  of  the  Anglo-Saxons." 
He  was  indeed  "Lord  of  the  North."  Even  I'roude  says 
that  "in  O'Neill's  country  alone,  of  all  Ireland,  were  peas- 
ants prosperous  and  life  and  property  safe."  This  is  not 
a  happy  commentary  on  the  English  parliamentary  rule, 
which  was  outside  of  O'Neill's  country. 

Erom  1566  to  1587  the  Lord  Deputy  was  Sir  Harry 
Sidney,  who  by  his  atrocities  earned  the  name  of  bloody 
murderer.  Desmond,  the  palatine,  was  robbed  of  his  ances- 
tral estates  without  legal  warrant.  The  rule  of  Elizabeth's 
Parliament  in  Ireland  was  carried  on  by  persecution  and 
robbery.  Ormond  told  Cecil — Elizabeth's  minister — that 
"if  the  lands  of  good  subjects  were  not  safe  that  he  would 
cease  to  be  a  good  subject." 

This  sort  of  rulership  caused  the  princely  family  of 
Desmond  to  rebel.  In  the  war  which  followed  the  English 
killed  women  and  children  and  desolated  the  country. 
Munster,  the  most  fertile  province,  was  made  a  desert 
and  ceded  to  English  settlers. 

After  a  brief  pacification,  there  occurred  during  the  gov- 
ernship  of  Sir  John  Perrot  (1384-8)  the  rebellion  of  Prince 
Hugh  O'Neill  of  Tyrone.  He  formed  an  alliance  with 
Spain  and  defeated  the  English  at  the  Battle  of  Blackwater 
(1598),  with  the  capture  of  thirty-four  flags  and  all  the 
English  artillery. 

The  next  year  (1599)   Robert  Devereux.  Earl  of  Essex, 
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was  made  tlie  lirst  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Lssex 
was  not  of  the  royal  family.  Animated  by  the  I'ranco- 
Norman  ciiivalry  of  his  blood,  he  made  an  armistice 
founded  on  just  propositions,  but  the  i'jiglisli  fjovcrnmcnt 
looked  on  his  just  propositions  to  the  Irish  princes  and 
leaders  as  hifjii  treason  to  itself,  and  he  was  executed  on 
that   charge. 

His  successor,  chosen  to  comply  with  the  plana  of  the 
English  cabal,  disgraced  the  name  of  Blount  Montjoye  by 
the  destruction  of  the  property  of  the  inhabitants  and  an 
indiscriminate  slaughter  of  women  and  children,  in  a  vain 
hope  to  reduce  the  people  to  an  unconditional  surrender 
of  all  their  rights. 

In  1601  the  young  Earl  of  Tyrone,  with  his  followers, 
joined  a  Spanish  force  under  Arguilar  which  had  landed 
on  the  island.  This  marks  the  last  attempt  of  the  rise  of 
individual  Norman-Irish  Princes  aganist  their  oppressors. 

But  a  new  force  was  coming  up  in  Britain,  which  made 
all  further  stand  for  liberty  fruitless  of  everything  but 
bloodshed.  This  new  force  was  the  Puritan  democracy, 
which  through  its  Parliament  and  bureaucracy  was  opposed 
to  the  Franco-Norman  chivalry  of  the  Three  Kingdoms, 
and  to  the  Crown  itself.  From  this  time  on,  especially  so 
long  as  the  Crown  was  an  independent  factor  in  British 
politics,  and  the  sceptre  rested  in  the  hand  of  a  Stuart, 
the  Crown  was  inclined  more  and  more  to  favor  the  Irish 
cause  and  constitution,  because  the  being  of  that  constitu- 
tion— feudal,  monarchical,  and  aristocratic— was  the  best 
bulwark  of  its  own  prerogative  in  Britain,  and  from  this 
time  on  the  democracy,  by  the  power  of  its  numbers,  in 
opposition  to  the  fundamental  law  of  the  realm,  became 
more  determined  not  only  on  the  Irish  overthrow.  l)ut  on 
the  overthrow  as  well  of  the  clan-system  and  national 
organization  in  Scotland.  The  difference  in  its  policy 
in  regard  to  the  two  kingdoms  was  manifested  in  the 
design  to  create  a  Puritan  party  in  the  Scottish  nation 
that  might  be  anti-Scottish,  and  so  help  to  subdue  the 
rest  (a  matter  easy  of  accomplishment  among  the  Saxon 
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population  of  tlic  I.dulaiids  more  intimately  connected  with 
England  and  more  mercenary  in  ciiaracter)  ;  but  with  the 
Irisli.  wiiilc  tiiis  jiolicy  also  was  not  neglected,  it  was 
united  with  the  more  brutal  one  of  an  eradication  of  all 
the  ancient  usages  and  tenures  which  belong  projierly  to 
the  Crown  and  Constitution  of   Ireland. 

For  a  time  O'Donnell,  Earl  of  Tyconnell,  and  O'NeilT, 
Karl  of  Tyrone,  were  sustained  in  their  position  by  the 
favour  of  the  Stuart  Kings,  although  surrounder'.  by  spies 
of  the  English  ''arliament.  The  favour  shown  these  two 
Irish  Princes  at  the  King's  Court  caused  the  English  otiti- 
cials  in  Ireland  "to  rage  and  gnash  their  teeth." 

As  O'Neill  withdrew  scathless  fnjm  a  plot  hatched  to 
destroy  him,  it  provoked  the  exclamation  of  one  of  his 
enemies:  "Mow  1  did  labour  for  that  knave's  destruction!" 
Another  scheme  was  concocted  by  the  Anglo-English 
parliamentary  bureaucracy  in  Ireland,  to  disarm  these 
chiefs  and  their  retainers  and  either  to  deport  or  imprison 
them  after  the  manner  of  treatment  of  the  later  Acadians, 
for  the  sole  i)urpo:.c.  in  both  instances,  of  confiscation  and 
robbery.  In  K07  the  two  earls  esca|)C(l.  but  all  other 
proprietors  tlirough  six  countries  were  seized,  their  people 
driven  out,  and  their  estates  sold  to  English  settlers  in 
league   with    the   i)arlianientary   bureaucracy. 

It  was  necessary  to  have  these  stealings  made  legal.  For 
this  purjxjsc  in  1613  the  perpetrators  invoked  a  Parliament 
in  Ireland,  wliich  they  elected  from  among  themselves. 
Being  now  afraid  of  the  Crown,  which  might  interfere  and 
deprive  thoiii  of  their  phuidcr,  tlu'v  revoked  the  Statute  of 
Kilkenney,  whicii  made  ordinances  in  P.ritain  of  eflfect  in 
Ireland. 

Then,  although  twelve  of  tlieir  members  had  been  proved 
of  fraudulent  election  in  tlie  courts,  tliey  confirmed  the  con- 
fiscations, and  al)oIi-lied  tiic  P.rehon  or  Irish  law.  From 
this  time  onward,  under  this  parliamentary  regime — the 
engine  of  the  democracy  which  proved  the  undoing  of  Ire- 
land— flaws  in  the  estate  titles  of  families  that  had  pos- 
sessed their  holdings  for  centuries  were  brought  forward  as 
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a  means  of  dispossessing  tliem  of  their  property.  And  so 
the  work  of  .sp((liatii)n  was  contiinicd  until  avarice  and 
fraud  could  find  no  further  victims. 

In  1632  Wentworth,  Karl  of  Stratford,  was  Lord- 
Lieutenant.  His  rule  was  severe,  lie  put  <lo\\n  private 
warfare,  increased  the  revenue,  lowered  the  taxes,  raised 
an  army,  stopped  piracy,  and  in  general  made  the  country 
so  solid  for  the  Kinjj  (Charles  I.)  that  he  was  summoned 
to  England  by  Parliament,  which  had  the  strength  to  force 
the  King  to  sign  his  e.xccution  on  the  trumped-up  charge 
of  "high  treason."  In  the  fall  of  Strafford  was  foreseen 
the  fall  of  legitimate  monarchy,  the  overthrow  of  the 
Constitution,  and  tiic  linal  extinction  of  Ireland  as  a 
national  entity.     Strafford  wa>  heiieaded  1^141. 

December  17  the  Irish  Lords  met  at  Crofty  Hill,  and 
declared  their  allegiance  to  the  King  and  their  condemna- 
tion of  Parliament.  I'rom  that  moment  the  rising  in  Ireland 
l)ecame  national.  The  King  was  the  King  of  Ireland,  but 
the  Parliament  was  forcign-l""nglish. 

In  1642  a  national  council  was  formed,  comprising  nine- 
teen barons,  all  the  bishops,  and  two  hundred  dcj^uties, 
under  the  pre>idcncy  of  Lord  Mountgarret.  At  their  sob- 
citation  for  justice  King  Charles  declared  in  their  favor, 
dismissed  the  iMiglish  Parliament,  and  had  some  of  its 
members  tried  for  treason. 

In  1644  he  appointed  the  great  .\i>,  .,1,.  .,.,li  Uuke  of 
Ormonde  as  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  sent  over  Edward 
.Somerset,  I'.arl  of  ( llamorgan.  to  accede  o  tlie  demands  of 
the  Irish  that  all  attainters.  which  had  been  set  against 
the  great  Irish  families  by  the  English  Parliament  and  the 
English  bureaucracy  in  Ireland,  should  Ije  reversed;  and 
that  the  plantation-lands  which  had  been  derived  by  dis- 
honest confiscation  be  given  back.  By  the  King's  justice  to 
Ireland  he  lost  many  of  his  English  supporters;  and,  when 
finally  the  royal  power  was  overthrown  in  England  by  the 
ursurping  Parliament,  and  in  1648  the  King  himself  mur- 
dered, the  Puritan  Parliament,  in  supreme  control,  reversed 
all  these  acts  of  Charles'  justice  to  the  Irish  people. 
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IJut  when  King  Charles  II.  was  rist<)rc<l,— after  the  cor- 
rupt English  peasant  (leiUiKracy  and  its  hyiH.iritica!  an<l 
dishonest  iiarhanicntary  rule  was  over,— he  rescin<Ied  its 
I'arhan.ents'  illegal  acts,  and  recognised  in  his  tnrn  the 
rights  of  the  Irish  constituti.n  ami  the  people. 

It  is  the  talent  of  avarice  and  dishonesty  to  be  able  to 
stimulate  hate  and  bigotry  to  the  accomplishment  of  their 
object.  The  democratic  and  parliamentarian  Icadors  in 
England,  in  order  to  divide  the  supporters  of  the  Crown 
so  that  they  might  rule  alone  and  plunder  the  people, 
stimulated  race  prejudice  and  religious  bigotry.  In  Ireland 
the  Presbyterian  colony  of  the  Scots  at  the  north  were  just 
as  opposed  to  parliamentarism  as  were  the  Irish  barons. 
Had  not  the  Presbyterian  and  Scottish  army  of  General 
Monk  marched  into  London,  turned  out  Parliament,  and 
set  Charles  II.  on  the  throne! 

In  the  .Uimls  of  County  Antrim*  is  .stated  the  fact  that 
"the  Presbyterians  of  P.elfast.  on  the  decapitation  of 
Charles  I.,  put  forth  a  'representation'  of  their  views  con- 
demnatory of  the  proceedings  of  the  sectarian  party  in 
England.  They  raised  their  'testimony'  and  expressed  their 
'indignation'  against  the  conduct  of  those  with  whom  they 
had  previously  co-operated  -n  their  inimical  proceedings 
against  the  Church  of  Ireland."  In  the  .same  book,  ii, 
it  is  related  that,  during  the  absolute  inonarchy  the 
Stuarts,  "Sir  John  Davis  states  that  he  [King  ;  ,nes] 
made  greater  advance  townrd  the  reformation  of  the  King- 
dom of  Ireland  in  nine  years  than  had  been  made  during 
the  four  hundred  and  forty  which  had  ehpsed  since  the 
conquest  was  first  attempted."  Cut  now  the  word  had 
gone  forth  as  a  war-cry  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the 
Catholics  to  destroy  the  Protestants,  ard  that  the  Protes- 
tants desired  to  root  out  the  Catholics.  So  diligently  did 
the  politicians  work  up  this  issue,  to  obscure  the  real  con- 
stitutional qi;  ion,  that  parties  in  Iceland  became  divided 
on  religious  differences,  instead  of  united  on  constitutional 
defense.    And  when  King  James — driven  out  of  England  by 
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tlic  traitors  ami  perjurer-  ulio  liail  Mirnnin  led  iiiiii  with  their 
false  oaths  of  allcjjiami'.  only  to  hctray  him  for  a  priic  to 
a  forci),'!!  master — came  over  to  Ireland,  he  found  the 
Scots  I'reshyterians  >luit  up  in  Derry  by  the  Irish  latholics 
— and  hoih  in  mutually  hostile  array. 

The  {,'allaiit  defense  of  Derry  is  well-knuu  n  in  history, 
and  gives  additional  honour  to  Seottish  steadiness,  endur- 
ance, and  valour.  I  kit  this  mutual  hostility  was  disastrous 
for  the  cause  of  both  Ireland  an.l  Scotland.  Had  the  Irish 
and  the  Scots  been  united  against  their  parliamentarian 
foes  they  could  have  driven   the  usur])ation  into  the  sea. 

This  was  virtually  the  las|  stand  that  Ireland  made  on 
a  heroic  basis  for  the  maintep.uice  of  the  coi»stitutir,n  and 
the  law.  It  teru'inated  widi  tlie  biej,'e  and  surrender  of 
Limerick.  And  the  terms  of  the  surrender.  ])ledKed  in  the 
faith  of  luigland,  in  tlie  Treaty  of  Limerick.  :ire  :is  follows: 

Principal  Akthliis  oi    Tki.atv  ok   LniKiucu,  Guaua.n- 

TKKINC     rillC    Co.VSriTlITIO.V    OI      iRIXANIi 

Article  1.  stijjulates  and  agrees  "tliat  tlic  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland  shall  enjoy  such  ])rivileges  in  the  exercise  of 
their   religion   as   they   did   enjoy    in   the   reign   of    King 

Charles  II.,  and  t '..cir  Majesties  (William  and  Mary), 

so  soon  as  their  affairs  will  Mermit  tiiem  to  summon  a 
Parliament  in  Ireland,  will  endeavour  to  procure  the  said 
Roman  Catholics  such  further  security  ;is  may  preserve 
them  from  any  further  disturbance  on  account  of  their 
religion." 

Article  II.  "secures  to  them  all  their  estates  and  prop- 
erties such  as  they  were  rightfully  entitled  to  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II..  also  the  exercise  of  their  respective  callings 
or   professions.    .     .     ." 

Article  \'.  "A  general  pardon  is  granted  for  all  attainters. 
outlawries,  tre.Tsons,  ])remunires,  felonies,  etc.,  incurred 
or  committed   since  the  reign  of  James  II." 

"Private  suits  at  law  for  trespasses  committed  during  the 
war  are  prohibited.    .     . 

"The  oath  to  be  administered  to  be  that  of  allegiance 
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repro.uh  of  tl  lir    M.ijesln      government." 

I  lie  Lords  justices  who  w.ic  compelled  to  i'ssue  a  pro- 
cicdiiij,'  agaiii-t  thi  outrageous  i)ractice  of  their  suhor- 
dmates  state  in  their  letter  oi  N'ovemher  n>,  i<>Oi,  that  they 
"had  received  complaitU  from  all  jiarts  of  Ireland  of  the 
ill-treatment  of  the  Irish  who  had  submitted,  had  their 
Majesties'  protection,  or  were  included  in  the  Articles; 
and  that  they  [the  Irisli|  were  extremely  terrified  with 
apprehension  of  the  continuance  of  that  usage;  that  some 
thousands  of  them  who  had  ([uit  the  Irish  army,  and  went 
home  with  the  resolution  not  to  go  to  France,  were  then 
come  hack  and  pressed  earnestly  to  i;o  thither  rather  than 
.stay  in  Ireland,  where,  contrary  to  jiuhlic  faith  as  well  as 
law  and  justice,  they  were  robbed  of  their  substance  and 
abu.sed  in  their  person.  .  .  .  These  now  people  were 
disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  obtaining  all  the  estates  of 
the  Papists  and  would  not  yield."  I^hnund  I'.urke  said 
that  "the  ruin  of  the  native  Irish  and  the  first  race  of  the 
-Vormans  in  the  country  was  couiyiletely  accomi)lished." 

King  William  made  the  most  honourable  efforts  to  have 
the  treatv  observed,  but  he  was  overruled  by  the  Par- 
liament that  had  by  usuri)ation  of  authority  seated  him 
on  the  throne  "f  the  rightful  monarch. 

The  I'^nglish  Parliament,  drawn  from  the  democratic 
constituency    of    England,    showed    itself    the    enemy    of 
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Irclaiul,  (if  Sioil.iiul,  ami  of  Amcri(  i — all  of  wliicli 
countries  it  uishol  |m  ■.\]p!.«it  rcganllcs.  <>f  the  welfare 
of  tiieir  itilial)it.iiit^  .md  liu-  wi^lii's  of  ati  emascnl.  ''il 
Crown.  That  it  JoM  AMKMua,  nprisini,'  in  indiKnatimi 
an<!  wrath  at  its  infamy,  was  not  lesson  cnoufjli  to  its 
cupidity  and  airog.iiKc;  it  reipiircs  a  ruiir  like  (  n-niwell 
or  \ap<j!roii  to  cau^e  the  skeletons  of  some  of  its  mvinhers 
to  whiten  oil  the  j,'il»l)et  in  order  to  teai  h  it  the  inu-  over 
which  it  is  not  sate  to  re.uJi  after  the  executive  prerog- 
ative. 

One  of  the  first  sui>^i;i|uent  .icts  of  railiament  in  putting 
Its  foot  on  ppistrate  misery  pleailiiig  for  justice,  was  the 
passiiif,'  of  tik'  "renal  Code,"  so  as  to  reduce  the  Irish 
to  the  condition  of  "pariahs  aii'!  outcasts" — at  best  to 
that  of  foreigners,  although  in  their  own  country,  with- 
out the  ])rotcction  of  a  foreign  ambassador. 

In  order  to  destroy  the  great  Catholic  f.'.'nilies  such 
infamous  measures  were  passed  as  the  following:  It  was 
decreed  that  if  any  member  of  ,-,uch  family  turn<'d 
Protestant  he  should  inherit  the  family  estate,  otherwise 
that  the  ])riniogeniturc  clause  should  be  anmiUed  and  the 
estate  divided  c(|ii.illy  among  all  llic  heirs.  It  was  thougltt 
that  after  one  or  two  generations  of  this  measure  in 
action  the  great  Catholic  families  would  dis  npear  in  a 
multitude  of  insignillcant  free-holders,  ami  that  the 
[jower  of  tiieir  cau^c  would  be  lost.  IJesides.  .i"ii  •  of  them 
were  allowed  by  this  code  to  join  any  profession  'U  hold 
any  oftice,  pulilic  or  private,  contrary  to  the  Tuaty  of 
Limerick. 

After  conspiring  to  ruin  the  Irish  aritocracy,  the  l'"ng- 
lish  Parliament  turned  its  attention  next  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Irish  trade  and  industry.  Irish  cattle  were  for- 
bidden to  be  exported;  a  prohibitive  duty  was  put  on  the 
linen  manufacture,  until  it  disappeared,  and  Irish  woolens 
were  destroyed  by  another  prohibitive  duty.  In  this  way, 
the  English  Parliament,  whose  constituency  was  England, 
sought  to  ruin  Ireland,  which  was  a  fief  of  the  Crown. 
William    Molineux     '1^199),  of    ancient    Fr.inco-Norman 
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ancestry,  in  liis  celebrated  remonstrance  known  as  The 
Case  of  Ireland  Drawn  by  Act  of  Parliament  Made  in 
England"  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  his  book  was 
burned  in  England  by  the  common  hangman  by  order  of 
Parliament.  In  it  was  his  exclamation:  "We  have  heard 
great  outcries,  and  dcscrvedl),  on  tiic  breaking  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  and  other  stipulations. 

"How  far  the  breaking  of  our  Constitution,  which  has 
been  of  five  hundred  years'  standing,  exceedeth  these,  I 
leave  the   world   to   judge." 

The  Declaratory  Act  of  George  I.,  made  in  his  name 
by  the  Parliament  that  ruled  by  usurped  authority,  de- 
prived Ireland  of  the  right  of  self-government  in  the  same 
manner  that,  a  little  later,  on  account  of  constitutional 
remonstrances  from  Massachusetts  for  its  infringement  on 
executive  authority  there,  the  charter  of  government  of 
that  province  was  taken  away. 

In  1775  Ireland  stood  in  exactly  the  same  relationship 
toward  the  English  parliamentary  usurpation  and  tyranny 
as  did  the  united  provinces  of  North  America.  Grattan 
issued  the  Declaration  of  Rights  similar  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Rights  in  America.  The  stand  in  arms  of  Amer- 
ica saved  Ireland  this  much— the  illegal,  unconstitutional 
Act  of  George  I.  was  repealed;  self-government  was 
restored.  In  the  same  manner  the  obligations  of  the 
Treaty  of  1763  with  France,  in  regard  to  Canada— which 
had  been  overridden  by  Parliament  in  its  assumption  of 
Crown  aut'aority,  were  recognised  in  the  Canada  Act  of 
1774.  In  1778.  by  the  defeat  and  capture  of  tlie  entire 
English  army  of  Rurgoyne  at  .Saratoga,  Parliament  pros- 
trated itself  and  doffed  its  usurpation  before  America,  to 
no  purpose  this  time.  America  decided  to  be  well  rid  of 
such  authority.  Ireland  was  encouraged  by  these  things 
to  organise  sixty  thousand  volunteers,  to  demand  the 
removal  of  trade  restriction.  The  demand  thus  made, 
was  heeded.  There  is  nothing  like  a  club  to  produce  an 
impression  on  the  head  of  Parliament! 

The  Irish   government,   with   a   measure  of   home-rule. 
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allowed  all  free-holders  (Catholics)  of  forty  shillings' 
tax  to  vote.  Before  this,  C^.tholics  wxie  excluded.  This 
law  the  London  parliamentary  ministry  refused  to  sanc- 
tion. The  result  was  the  Rebellion  of  1798,  begun  with 
atrocities,  quenched  in  bloody  reprisals,  and  ended  by  an 
union  of  the  Irish  government  with  that  of  England — 
extinguishing  the  autonomous  existence  of  Irish  nation- 
ality. 

Daniel  O'Connell,  the  great  Irish  leader,  organised  the 
population  and  wrung  from  the  English  Parliament  in 
1829  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  from  the  political 
restriction  under  which  they  had  been  placed.  He  worAied 
next  for  the  repeal  of  the  union,  for  the  restoration  of 
of  Irish  autonomy,  'i'he  English  Parliament  forbade  his 
efforts,  and  he  was  imprisoned  in  1840,  but  the  High 
Court  of  the  House  of  Lords  commanded  that  he  be  set 
free. 

Since  that  time  Irish  politics  have  become  parlia- 
mentarian, democr,  c,  and  consequently  revolutionary, 
notwithstanding  that  history  herewith  shows  that  these 
are  the  very  factors  that  have  overti  -own  the  Irish  nation 
and  destroyed  the  integrity  and  stamina  of  the  Irish 
people. 
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CHAl'TER  VI 

I'ARLIAMKNTAKV    LKIMKS   IN    SCOTLAND 

TIic  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland,  from  the  time  of  the 
union  witli  ".uigland,  so  far  as  intent  of  Parliament  goes, 
has  no  place  on  the  map  of  nations.  It  is  a  part  of 
Britain, — "\orth  Britain," — although  it  never  was  of 
Britain,  for.  tliougii  JMigiand  was  iiritannia  in  the  Roman 
(lay>,  Scotland  was  Caledonia. 

In  the  lici  aldri  seal  of  the  union  of  Scotland  with  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  the  arms  of  Scotland,  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  b!a  onry,  are  qua n ere  I  second,  rather  than  first, — 
where  they  l.clong— from  tli.'  fact  that  it  was  a  Scottish 
king  who  a-ceiuled  the  I'.ritish  throne,  not  an  English  king. 
The  early  method  of  (|uanering  the  arms,  before  the  con- 
trol of  Crown  ofticcs  by  the  I'.nglish  Parliament,  followed 
the  law  of  heraldry:  Imt  since  that  control  even  this 
apparently  small  matter — in  all  except  a  nation's  pride — 
has  yielded  to  the  will  of  majority-rule  that  seems  superior 
to  law,  constitution,  contract,  and  mandiuni.  And  so 
unconquercd  Scotland  stands  to-day  bereft  of  her  heraldic 
honor,  strijipcd  of  her  ancient  feudal  customs,  sujipresscd 
in  her  internal  sovereignty  as  much  as  Ireland — poor  con- 
(lueroil  Ireland;  This  indictment,  with  that  of  murdering 
her  host  citi/'oiK  for  loyalty  to  Scottish  Crown  and  Con- 
stitution, is  laid  directly  against  the  F.nglish  Parliament, 
with  the  responsibility  also  of  scattering  the  flower  of  the 
Scottish  people  in  foreign  parts  through  illegal  tyranny. 
Bereft  of  these,  the  best  of  her  population,  Scotland  has 
declined  in  purity  and  vigor  of  race.  .And  in  this  fact  is 
seen  the  reason  this  disgraceful  and  hateful  parliaiuentarv 
usurpation    remains   unresisted   by   iron   and   blood,   as   it 
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wouKl  liavc  I)c-t'ii   in   tlic  dins  of  old.  among  noMt-r  pre- 
decessors. 

"Yc  sons  of   the  .StroiiR  when  tliat   dravviiiR  shall   break, 
Need   tiic   harp   of   tlic   aKcil   remind    ye   to   wake? 
That   dawn   never   beamed  on   your    forefathers'   eye, 
But   it   roused   each   hii;h   chieftain    to   coiKiuer   or   die." 

Before  the  L'nion  tin-  Stotti-sii  judicial  sy.^teiii  was 
modeled  after  tliat  of  l'"iance,  and  consisted  of  the  feudal 
law  and  civil  court  usage  which  had  been  introduced  by  the 
I'Vanco-Xornian  I'.arons  of  the  ila3s  of  iJrucc,  fostered 
by  connection  and  alliance  with  the  I'Vench  Monarchy. 

After  |)at!iainentary  union  with  luigland  I'jigli^h  pre- 
cedents and  jjrocedure  were  forced  on  tiie  country, 
although  the  law  courts  were  :dloweil  to  remain  un- 
changed. 

l'"rom  the  year  153J  the  Court  of  .*^o^>io!ls  Iiad  been 
granted  a  jurisdiction  similar  to  that  of  the  Parliainent 
Court  of  Paris,  but  after  the  C^nion  il  was  remodeled  to 
be  similar  to   the  Mnglish   Supreme  Court. 

Now,  wliile  the  peojjle  who  brought  about  the  Union, 
in  recognising  the  succession  to  the  throne  tf)  be  in  tlie 
House  of  Hanover,  were  crafty  enough  to  carry  it, 
neither  this  their  Act  of  Union  nor  their  recognition  of 
the  House  of  Hanover  is  strictly  legal.  The  law  and 
customs  of  Scotland  were  at  that  time  as  feudal  as  those 
of  I'rance.  Transfer  of  authority,  recognition  of  another 
principle  of  government,  and  change  of  dynasty  could  not 
be  binding  on  the  country  by  Act  of  Parliament  without 
the  public  assent  of  the  feudatories  of  the  kingdom.  King 
Edward  I.,  in  1291-6,  recognised  the  trttth  f  this,  in 
requesting  the  agreement  to  his  arbitratorship  over  the 
claimants  to  the  Scottish  Crown,  to  be  attested  l)y  their 
signature  to  the  Ragman  (Regalium')  Roll.  The  law  had 
not  changed  since  Edward's  day.  There  was  no  summon- 
ing of  the  free  barons  and  other  feudatories  fr<jm  the 
various  countries  (or  iirovinces),  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
north  were  not  even  consulted,  although  their  .inned  force 
was  the  most  powerful  and  the  only  one  on  a  war- footing 
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in  tin'  kinfiduin.  A  fi-w  lords  and  onnniissiDiicrs  of*^ar- 
ii.imi.iil  tout:  vi\  tliciiiielves,  fur  wliut  recompense  (^  uf 
tlie  country  tiicy  dcenicil  valid,  lu  alivnatc  tiic  rigfts  and 
privileges  of  al!  the  otlier  iniiabitants  wiiu  were  unrepre- 
sented, "gentle  and  cumnion,"  oontiary  to  the  known  pre- 
cedents of  the  law.  And  at  this  very  time  their  action 
was  recognised  as  illegal  in  every  court  of  Europe,  for 
at  this  time  the  Scoltish  adherents  of  the  dc  jure  dynastv 
of  Scotland,  and  of  Scottish  independence  and  legitimacy, 
were  paying  court  to  their  exiled  sovereign  at  the  capital 
of  France,  where  he  had  been  received  as  a  King  driven 
from  (.Jrcat  Britain  hy  usuriK  !  and  unconstitutional 
authority. 

I'rance,  Si)ain,  Holland,  and  all  tlie  countries  of  tlie 
North  refused  to  recognise  any  other  regime  than  this 
Scottish  one  to  be  legitimate  for  all  P.ritain.  When  there- 
fore the  feudatories  of  Scotland  collected  their  followers 
and  determined  to  re-ist  by  force  of  arms  the  illegal 
and  unconstitutional  acts  of  tiie  English  Parliainent,  and 
its  usurpation  in  Scotland  in  1715  and  in  1745,  they  had. 
by  the  recognition  of  foreign  states,  the  rights  of  belliger- 
ents. Hut  in  spite  of  these  rights,— belonging  to  them  by 
international  law  and  the  usage  of  civilized  states, — on  the 
unhappy  termination  of  the  war,  overborne  by  numbers 
and  material,  those  captured,  who  had  been  in  arms,  were 
condemned,  hanged,  shot,  and  hunted  with  murderous  and 
cowardly  zeal.  The  property  of  those  who  had  adhere<l 
to  their  legitimate  King  was  confiscated,  and  the  di<iio-- 
sessed  proprietors  driven  into  exile  beyond  the  sea  by  fear 
of  imprisonment  and  death.  The  feudal  law,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  land,  and  even  the  national  dress  of  the  legit- 
imists of  Scotland  were  abrogated  and  forbidden  iiy  Eng- 
lish parliamentary  ruling.  IJy  insidious  contrivance  of 
the  English  Pariipmcnt,  land  that  had  belonged  for  gen- 
erations in  Highland  families  by  tenure  was  transferred 
by  writ  to  others,  and  alienated  into  the  hands  of  pampered 
court  knaves,  whose  retinue  of  frivolous  hur.tsmen  pursue 
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tile  Ueor"  llirougli  dentil  wilds  tli.it  foiiucrlv  ucri-  i)C(Ji)lcd 
by  a  bj^ve  lioiiourablc,  hospitable,  and  warlike  race. 

In  i|l5,  hu  great  wa?>  the  indigiiatinn  in  I'luope  at  the 
news  of  these  murders  and  robberies  and  illegal  conlisca- 
tions  against  those  adherents  of  the  legitimate  dynasty, 
who  had  had  the  rights  of  belligerents,  that  the  Swedish 
King,  Charles  \ll.,  jtropused  to  the  Powers  lo  lead  an 
army  into  llritain  to  drive  therefrom  this  inhuman,  mon- 
strous, and  illegitimate  i)arliamentary  usurpation,  because 
it  was  a  menace  to  the  faith  of  nations.  At  this  time  the 
Russian  campaign  mI  t'harles  ])re\eiUed  the  elii\aln)Us 
enterprise. 

And  so  the  process  of  Anglicising  Scotland  was  com- 
menced, while  her  better  people  were  perishing  in  exile, 
and,  in  consequence,  her  instituiioiis,  her  national  intcresi, 
and  her  customary  law  weic  abandoned,  h'oreign  writers 
have  noticed  the  decline  of  her  ])eople  in  race-purity,  ir 
culture,  in  generosity  of  mind,  and  magnanimity.  "The 
golden  age  of  Scotland,"  .so-called  in  the  article  on  Scot- 
land in  La  Grande  Encyclopedic,  has  passed  away  with 
the  feudal  race  and  custom  and  sentiment.  Sir  Waiter 
Scott  attests  the  decline  of  her  chivalry  and  romance  in 
the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel — 


"Old  times  arc  cli.mKcd  ;  oI<!  manners  Rone; 
A  stranger  tills  the  Stuarts'  tlirone: 
The  bigots  of  the   Iron   Time 
Had  called  his  harmless  art   a  crime. 
A    wanderini?   jiarper,    scf  .ned    and    poor, 
He   bcRRcd   his   bread    from   door  to  door, 
And  tuned  to  please  a  i)easant's  car, 
The  harp  a  kins:  had  loved  to  hear." 
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The  purpo.sc  el  every  govcrnmeiil  tlial  liab  any  claim  to 
legitimacy  is  to  jnotcct  tiic  ])rinial  M)cial  constitution  for 
which  government  was  instituted.  iJefore  the  (ir>t  king 
of  the  I'Vanks  was  endowed  with  power  he  was  no  more 
than  one  of  the  most  illustrious  and  valourous  of  the  Aryan 
soldie  on  wiiose  shields  lie  was  elevated  into  po>ition 
of  kingship,  and  hy  wiiose  arms  iiis  kingship  was  main- 
tained. To  maintain  thi«  kingsliip  was  their  fealty,  but 
it  was  conditioned  only  on  his  oatli  ( mandium)  to  be 
guided  by  the  custom  and  constitution  wiiich  had  been 
transmitted  by  the  Faith  oi  the  Past  to  the  Honour  .^f  the 
Present  for  the  Legitimate  I'.xpectancy  of  tiie  I  uture. 
This  was  his  niiuuiium,  by  the  falsitication  of  whicii  he 
was  rightfully  hurled  from  tlie  tiirone  by  those  barons  ,vho 
had  elevated  him,  and  who  had  stood  sponsors  in  their 
fealty  for  the  fullilimeiit  of  his  obligation. 

In  this  manner  were  all  kings  created  during  that  march 
southward  of  the  pure  Aryan  and  Germanic  race  to  the 
con(|uest  and  domination  of  the  Roman  World  that  was 
disintegrating  liirough  mongrel  corruption  and  govern- 
mental anarchy.  According  to  anthrojiology,  the  decline 
of  every  empire,  of  civilization  itself,  of  any  epoch  is  due 
to  the  breaking  down  of  the  caste  which  guards  race- 
purity,  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  artificial  and 
fanciful  distinctions. 

When  these  Aryan  warriors,  who  had  chosen  their  kings 
by  elevating  them  on  their  shields,  marched  southward  to 
Roman  conquest  over  what  are  now  France,  .Spain, 
Austria,  Italy,  and  westward  over  the  British  Isles  with 
the  Franco-Normans,  they  preserved  their  shields  as  the 
proof  of  their  family-right  to  validate  the  monarchy  and 
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to  be  the  exclusive  guardians  of  the  Constitution.  They 
were  able  to  du  this  because  they  were  brave  and  strong, 
of  pure  race,  and  wise  enough  to  \>v  united  among  them- 
selves— an  "imperium  in  impcrio."  They  maintained  the 
original  Constitution  for  centuries,  and  themselves  as  the 
itoblcssc  de  race. 

The  vantiuished  niungrel  races  had  no  right  to  partici- 
pate in  this  distinction  of  government:  but  merely  to  a 
representation  in  a  separate  chamber,  by  a  franchise  which 
limitetl  that  representation  to  attairs  of  purely  industrial 
and  commercial  imix)rt  and  to  right  uf  taxation  of  a 
certain  kind — all  of  which  concessions  were  of  a  sugges- 
tive sort,  that  becanir  legislative  if  tlic  Kiii;^-  and  feuda- 
tories agreed. 

On  account  of  the  great  number  of  armorial  families 
(families  entitled  to  shields), — there  were  two  hundred 
thousand  in  I'rance  of  this  noblesse  in  i/O-'. — the  King 
was  excused  from  summoning  them  all  to  his  council,  but 
was  empowered  to  chose  a  certain  number  from  among 
them  as  his  advisers:  Tiuis  arose  the  Royal  Council.  Hut 
while  this  Council  could  legislate  on  temporal  matters,  it 
could  not  alter  the  customary  or  fundamental  law,  since 
it  was  founded  on  that,  and  its  chief  jmrpose  of  institu- 
tion was  to  protect  the  law.  Any  dispute  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  this  customary  law,  or  Constitution,  could  be 
settled  only  by  summoning  from  every  pnnince  fcounty) 
representatives  chosen  by  these  armiger  families — the 
noblesse  de  race.  These  representative^  were  termed,  on 
their  assemblage,  the  States-General.  Feudal  France  pre- 
serves in  her  history  the  clearest  outline  of  this  legitimate 
manner  of  providing  for  extraordinary  exigencies  in  law 
and  in  succession  to  the  throne.  Cater  there  was  added  to 
the  -States-General  representative^  ..f  tlie  cierg\ .  tlie 
magistracy  and  the  merchant  guilds  and  burgesses  of 
t  ^wns.  But  these  were  summoned  not  in  the  name  of  an 
inherent  right,  but  by  a  franchise,  an  invitation  to  par- 
ticipate in  discussion  only  over  those  things  which  had 
made  their  participation  of  interest  to  themselves.     Those 
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things  were  in  commercial,  linancial,  manufacturing,  and 
agricultural  matters,  and  the  laws  of  intercourse  and 
taxation  relative  thereto.  These  representatives  of  the 
burgesses,  or  conimuiis,  assembled  in  the  States-',  ■encral 
in  a  separate  hall  from  the  Noblesse,  because  they  held 
a  conferred  right  ratiicr  than  an  inherent  and  dominant 
(»ne,  and  were  not  the  guardians  of  the  Constitution,  like 
liic  Armigcrs.  This  Statcs-deneral  was  not  Parliament. 
Parliament  was  an  inferior  body  whose  rights  were  also 
limited  by  a  franchise,  beyond  which  it  was  a  forfeiture 
to  venture,  and  members  of  Parliament  were  forbidden 
a  seat  in  the  States-lJeneral.  The  States-General  only 
assembled  for  extraordinary  occasions,  for  the  ordinary 
exercise  of  government  was  a  function  of  the  King  and  his 
chosen  Council. 

In  Hritain  the  semblance  of  the  armiger  representation 
is  in  the  House  of  Lords;  of  the  burgesses  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  I5ut  in  1  Britain  there  has  been  a  blurring,  a  con- 
fusing of  definition,  therefore,  of  practice,  for  if  the 
definition  be  indistinct  the  practice  will  be  imperfect. 
Example  might  be  taken  from  the  fact  that  titles  have  been 
created  by  writ  conferring  right  of  armigerous  representa- 
tion on  those  who  had  no  race  or  inherent  right  to  repre- 
sentation, which  right  alone  the  Constitution  acknowledges. 
These  have  been  put  in  the  House  of  Lords,  while  the 
purest  armiger  families,  tracing  to  those  who  raised  the 
first  Aryan  Princes  on  their  shields,  and  who  founded  the 
Kingdom  with  William  the  Norman  under  special  distinc- 
tion have  been  excluded.  In  this  instance  the  a>'tificial  dis- 
tinction has  been  made  to  work  an  infraction  in  the  funda- 
mental law,  and,  by  the  confusion  of  terms  in  so  many 
similar  instances,  to  lead  the  mongrelization  of  races 
upward,  destroying  the  standa-  i  or  caste  of  purity  and 
bringing  in  the  elements  of  the  decay  of  empire  by  the 
destruction  of  the  idealist  and  spiritual  traits  of  families, 
and  consequently  of  civilization. 

In  England  the  Constitution  in  regard  to  surnmc  j 
the    Statf.'^  General,   or   Convocation   of    the    Realm,    h,is 
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never  been  observed.     Kvcry  grand  Ikf  "r  i.nivince  of  the 
empire  iias  a  Icgitiinale  right  to  decide  on  change  of  suc- 
cession before  that  ciiangc  can  be  legalized— the  armigers, 
professional  class,  and  burgesses  of  each  province  in  their 
scparafi'    capacities.      The    self-styled     •jlritisii    1'.        _'(■.' 
which  is  not  a  peerage,  since  the  members  are  not  peers 
of  the  King,  as  were  the  sovereign  counts  and  dukes  of 
the  seven  original  great  fiefs  of  the  I-Vench  monarchy  with 
whom  the  name  originated,  should  never  have  been  con- 
lined  to  mere  titled  personages,  the  majority  of  whom  do 
not  belong  to  the  nohlcssc  dc   race  at  all,  and   therefore 
have  no  riglit  of  representation;  nor  should  the  "peerage" 
have  been  hereditary.    The  "peerage,"  in  other  words,  the 
Royal  Ct)uncil,  was  chosen  by  the  King  from  members  of 
the  noblesse  de  race  (original  armigcr>  i  .i.  be  !ii<  ad\i-.ci-. 
In  some  instances  the  armigers  themselves  chose  their  own 
representatives    in   this   executive   council,   in   which    was 
their   inherent    right.      But   in    luigland   an    innovation   of 
granting  titles  to  the  possessors  of  great  estates  and  other 
wealth  took  place,  giving  to  the  possessors  of  these  titles 
hereditary   seats   in   the   Council,  or   "peerage."   and   con- 
confiiiing  it   exclusively  to   the  possession   of   these   titles. 
In  this  way  representation  has  been  taken  away  from  the 
noblesse   (original  anuigcrs)   as  a  wiiolc,  ami  imiiIiiriI  \n 
a  few  favourites  of  the  King,  or  of  Parliament,  represent- 
ing not  the  Noblesse,  according  to  law,  but  titles  conferred 
by   letters-patent,   regardless  of   tliat    riglit  of   representa- 
tion.    Later,   after   the   Revolution   of    1688.   the   faction 
of    thieves,    upstarts,    mongrels,    and    traitors    who    had 
betrayed  King  James  VII.   (or  11.),  clamoured  so  before 
the  ]Vince  of  Orange,  whom  they  had  seated  on  the  throne, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  put  all  the  great  executive  offices 
of  the  realm  in  their  hands.    From  that  day  no  new  "peer" 
could  be  made  unless  nominated  by  the  Premier  of   Par- 
liament.     From    tint   d.iy,    with   but    few    exceptions,   the 
tricksters  of  political    taction,  wealthy  parvenus  who  had 
known  how  to  cheat  their  neighbors  without  getting  into 
jail,  and   blatherskites  of   equally  vidgar  origin   who  had 
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skiiiiK'il  the  |>n.\iii.i'>  with  llu-  skill  i«l  a  pi.  kpoiki'l,  with 
otlicr  suacssful  k-Kalisol  swindlers  ii.ivc  been  doiiatccl 
scats  ill  the  lli.iiM-  of  I, .Ills  for  tlio  sake  of  iK.liiita!  aii.l 
otIiiT  tiibiito  to  parlianuiitariaii  liadcis  of  the  lieinocracy. 
riiron^ji  ill!  thi-se  iiitneai-ies  ilif  ]\W^;\\  itrclctilioii  of 
rariiaiiunt  was  Wm^  iiiailr  lijjal  li\  the  iiierease  of  the 
<lei>eii(ients  eteate.l  hy  it  in  the  "peerage."  The  a«Milioii 
of  these  monj-iels  to  tho  '  piTia(,-e"  has  destioycl  iiol.ijity 
in  I'Jigland  for  it  is  n,.  lonjrf,-  noble.  In  i'lana'.  niider 
the  nionanlix.  iIiom'  who  received  liihs  In  letlers-i)atent 
were  never  lonfoniided  with  those  who  possessed  nobility 
as  an  inherent  riKlit  of  raee-oriRin  (fi..m  the  ( iotiii,  and 
I'rankish  eoiitjiuror-.  llic  Stiqiienria!  and  Arsan  wairior- 
of  the  first  cpoeh  of  the  lunpire  of  rharleiua>,'ne.]  They 
were  ealled  simply  the  iiit,>hli,  to  keep  them  .sei)arale  in 
record,  as  they  were  in  race,  from  the  nobk-sse ;  and  they 
were  subject  to  a  less  honourable  consideration,  without 
riglit  of  representation  in  the  States-(  ieiieral  with  the 
Noblesse.  The  debasement  of  the  Aryan  aristocracy,  by 
confouiulinp  in  laigland  with  it  these  |)lebeian  mounte- 
banks, opens  a  broader  a  jiuie  for  parliamentary  encroach- 
ment and  leads  to  the  monf,Meli/ation  and  ilebasement  of 
the  hitherto  comi)aratively  pure  race  of  the  original 
armigers  of  the  iManco-N'orman  period.  Above  all,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  creation  of  "lyeer-s"  is  not  a 
representation  of  the  noblesse  de  race.  Hence,  by  this 
unconstitutional  act,  the  House  of  lords  itself  is  made  an 
unconstitutional  and  illegal  assemblage.  The  sole  right  of 
existence  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  in  a  continuation  of 
the  rights  inherent  in  the  old  Royal  Council,  and  the  Royal 
Council    existed    solely    as    a    means    of    representing    the 

armigers,  or  tioNcssr  ih-  rocr.      It  was  created  by  them 

not  by  the  monarchy.  Their  itatrician  forefathers  had 
made  the  King  i)y  elevating  him  on  their  shields,  which 
shields  became  the  family  arms  or  heraldry  and  badge 
of  right  and  rank  of  their  descendants,  to  whom  this  right 
and  rank  were  transmitted  with  the  shields  of  their  race. 
It  is  only  natural  that  a  "peerage"  created  from  ignoble 
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soiim-N     hy  .iiiilKiil   Mu■,llt^     '^linilil   have   fallen  into  uiii 
verbal  cunttnii)!,  as   will  as  Im  Ik:  IIk    siiI»|i  <  t  of    ^riicincs 
of  alK)lition  on  aicoiiiit   of   it,   viili;arily   «\t'n   more   tlian 
from   its  illrj;alily. 

riif  liiitat  uf  thr  radnal  I'ailiaineiil  of  I  .ii.'laiul, 
iilUrifl  hy  ii  .  I'riniiti  arxj  (  liaiirillor  of  ilic  l',.\<  lit.-<|iicr, 
to  ciailiiatf  the  ll-nisr  of  Lords,  ^liows  llic  aiiiimis  ;i^;ainst 
this  icprcsfnialioii,  cvt'ii  to  tin  extent  of  llireateiiini,'  liie 
iimix  of  the  eiii|iiie  ami  llic  peatr  uf  ilic  d.iIiii  Mi. 
Anj;!o-Saxon  iniml  is  not  noted  for  the  clear  comprelicnsion 
of  ilistimiions,  for  were  it  i!tlieruise  the  eiitiri-  parlia- 
mentary position  i.n  ihi-  snlijett  uonid  he  seen  so  im- 
l)ossihle,  so  ahsnni,  ii.pt  to  say  nnioiistitutional,  whieli 
latter  term  seem,  to  have  ^joiie  out  of  use  in  r.njjlanil, 
that  it  would  he  laiiijhed  into  silem  e  and  the  I'remier  and 
(  liaiiecllor  of  the  I  ,x(lie(|iier  wonid  serve  on  thenrselves 
writs  for  eon^piratv  and  perjur\. 

In  (he  lirst  jilaic,  the  I'  t\i  r  of  (  ommoii,  is  not  "I'arlia- 
ment,"  does  not  (on^titnte  Parliament.  Ft  is  hut  a  third 
part  of  that  body,  tiie  otiier  two  parts  hcin;,'  the  Hi  use 
of  Lords  and  the  \\\u^.  So,  wlien  it  is  said  Ihat  "i'arlia 
ment  will  abolish  the  House  of  F.ords,"  it  means  that  the 
Flouse  of  Commons  will  alK)lish  the  Parliament  of  which 
it  itself  is  a  constituent  member.  But  to  do  this,  however, 
it  does  not  puriH)se  to  api)eal  to  the  law.  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, for  did  it  do  this  the  FIr.nse  of  Lords,  wliicli  of 
itself  is  the  FFigh  Court  of  tln'  F'icalm,  would  (ind  in  its 
present  appearancy  in  the  state  a  consistent,  constitutional 
barrier.  Xo,  the  radical  majority  in  tiic  Commons  and 
in  its  own  chosen  Cabinet,  which  it  falsely  terms  the 
"king's  mini.stry,"  has  decided  to  appeal  to  number,  to 
force, — in  fact,  to  revolution,  ("oiueivinp  this  revolution 
to  be  already  accomi)lished,  the  late  facile  .\ttorncy-General 
has  declared  that  the  "Ilousc  of  Lords  i-,  inimical  to  the 
democratic  institutions  of  the  country."  It  will  b''  i 
surprise  to  the  world  to  learn  that  the  late  Attor;.^)- 
Ccneral  really  believed  that  he  was  in  a  democracv  wlieti 
his  oath  of  office  re(|nired  him  to  support  the  govcintncnt 
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<'f  a  •Mn^iitniiniial  mon.inliv.  It  i>  lurciii  that  lie  also 
'^li'«\i|i|  Imm-  MiMil  a  wiit  oil  liim^ilf,  not  only  for  con- 
.spirary  anaiiisi  ilu'  ni>tilnlions  of  tin-  roalm.  but  for 
piTJtiiv.  It  i>  riTlaiii  that  his  p.irt.v  looks  to  revolutionary 
method  as  |..  tlu-  |>io|)er  nietliod  of  Koveiiniieiit.  ami  from 
this  lime  fotwai.l  tli<\  .  ainiot  prosceulc  others  wlio  iii.hilRC 
in  the  same  j;aine  a>,MiiKt  themselves  in  any  other  i)art 
of  the  empiie.  I'.nt  Kiaiile-I  that  the  iii«;lisli  people's  laek 
of  ethieal  pereepiion  leads  them  to  see  in  revolutionary 
methods  heller  means  of  ^jovermnent  than  those  offered 
hy  the  primipUvs  of  len<lalily.  yet  in  the  eonslitntion  of 
state,  so  that  there  shall  he  "no  part  or  eontraet  between 
the  }:o\ernnuiil  and  people  as  fornieitv.  oii|\  the  will  ..| 
a  majority  eomposed  of  ij;noiant  and  irresponsible  multi- 
tudes," there  are  other  and  more  serious  harriers  to  such 
rcvohilionary    i)roceedinjj;s. 

l"or  example.  Seoiland  and  Ireland  eombincd  cannot 
muster  a  majority  large  enough  to  he  considered  with 
respect  by  an  I'.iiRlish  majority.  shoiiM  this  purely  demo- 
cratic and  uncoiisiitntional  me.isiirc  succeed.  The  Scots, 
at  le.ist  (ami  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  Irish  also),  are  sharp 
enough  to  sec  that  an  unconstitntionai,  ilemocratic  r«'>gime 
of  this  sort  will  leave  their  country,  its  patronage,  estates, 
and  ])osscssions.  to  be  exploited  for  th'-  sole  benefit  of  a 
faction  controlled  by  an  iMiglisli  majority  in  such  a  Par- 
liament, It  is  true  that  this  '•democrac\ "  uses  the  natne 
of  the  King  as  a  catchpenny  i)hra-c  for  the  ignorant,  but 
the  King  li.is  been  put  in  a  thick-  gbis^  case  bv  the  I'abinet 
chosen  by  this  dcm 'cracy.  that  us.s  his  seal,  his  name, 
and  his  prerogative  throughout  all  its  unconstitutional  and 
radical  proceedings  until  the  time  is  ripe  to  break  the 
case  and  abiilish  the  m  >n  irchy  itself.  TUit  the  thinking 
people  of  .Scotland  an<l  Ireland  arc  liable  to  oppose,  as 
barriers  to  their  interests  being  sacriticed  to  the  unethical 
pretensions  of  the  laigiish  democracy,  the  Articles  of 
Union  between  their  c(M-ntrics  and  England.  If  the  terms 
of  these   .Articles   be  br.>ken.   the   unions  existing  between 
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S<i>tl;iii(|  .iinl  iMijjIaml,  and  l.iinl.iinl  and  liil.iiid,  an  dis- 
solved. 

Siitllaml  Ai  tlu'  liiiie  ol'  ilu  union  >>\  Scotland  and 
I'.njjland  llic  statute  Ixjoks  of  each  couiitiy  wen-  filled  with 
acts  liosldf  ui  larh  oilier,  and  tlnie  is  no  reason  !<»  (li>nl>t 
that  the  slurnherinj^  rivalry  of  tin  two  peoples  would  clash 
if  majority  rule  were  ptnefuily  and  nncontestc<lly  allowed 
in  rarlianieiii,  when  ilie  liiKli  'i  majority  therein  would 
hefjin  its  projects  of  expjoitai  .'i  i(;anist  thf  uitcrests  of 
the  Scottish  minority.  I!ut  hi  f-re  the  measure  to  abolish 
the  House  of  Lords  cm  he  hMHigiit,  Siotland  and  Irelan<l 
must  be  coiisultefl  in  the'--  national  capacities  and  in  the 
same  manner  and  form  1/  which  they  ratilicd  the  project 
of  union  which  made  itum  ><  tireseiiiative  in  the  present 
form  of  ff'^iTiunent.  \ii  mi  'f  l!ic  I' ii".u'ieiit  of  Scot- 
lan<l  at  ICdinburfjh  st)  ailv  .i  i'^;'  mtlionzcd  a  i  ommts- 
sion  comjK)sed  of  ccrtam  i  f  ii ,  .ai.  lords,  chief  feuda- 
tories, an<l  Iniiglicr  reiircscntativc  u,  u^  "•  "Lord  l^llcs- 
mere,  Lord  High  (  hanccllor  of  I  n^lan.l,  an  1  Loi  Is  of  the 
l'])l>er  J  louse,  and  twenty  kniglii-.  iiizeti,  and  burgesses 
of  the  House  of  C!omiiion^  with  full  power  ...  to 
treat  and  consult  with  said  selected  commission  nominated 
and  authorized  by  authority  of  the  Parliament  of  the 
Kc.ilm  of  Scotland,  concerning  an  union  of  said  realms 
of   Lngland  and   .Scotland."" 

Ireland. — Ireland  has  been  treated  in  souje  respect  as  a 
conc|uered  nation,  yet  all  along,  uj)  to  the  lime  of  King 
Charles  I.,  the  King's  authority  has  had  a  different  inter- 
I)retation  in  Irclaml  than  what  it  has  had  in  ICngland,  and 
feudal  obligations  and  feudal  tenure  have  had  the  oidy 
representation  in  the  Irish  as  well  as  .'Scottish  council,  or 
ui)per  house.  In  the  time  of  James  II.  for  VII.  i.  the 
Irish  asserted  their  right,  and  the  King's  against  the  pre- 
tension of  this  same  Lnglish  Parliament.  And  when 
beaten  by  number,  rather  than  valour,  their  gallant  chief- 
tain, Sarsfield,  exacted  from  England,  her  Parliament,  and 
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Its  creature,  William  III.,  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  which 
IS  the  basis  of  the  Irish  Constitution  of  to-day,  since  it 
guarantees  not  only  the  law  and  property  of  the  country 
as  during  the  time  of  Charles  II..  but  an  Irish  autonomy 
in  the  House  of  Lords  and  Commons  in  Dublin  itself. 
This  autonomy  was  continued  down  to  1800,  and  an  union 
—a  legislative  one— was  voted  by  the  Irish  Lords  and 
Commons  assembled  at  Dublin  by  109  against  104.  The 
outline  of  the  bill  was  as  follows: 

"First.    The  kingdom  to  be  united  and  the  succession  to 
remain  as  fixed  by  the  existing  laws. 

"Second.     The   United  Kingdoms  to  be  represented  in 
one  Parliament.     The  British  part  to  remain  unchanged. 
The  Irish  portion  to  consist  in  the  lower  house  of  one 
hundred    commoners,    and    in    the    upper   of    four    lords 
spiritual,    taken    in    rotation,    and   twenty-eight    temporal 
lords,  to  be  elected  for  lift  by  the  nobles  of  Ireland,"  etc. 
Now,  it  must  be  seen  that  if  these  Acts  of  Union  be 
abrogated  by  the  radical  changes  proposed  by  the  F.nglish 
democracy— unless    such    radical    changes    be    ratified    by 
national  assemblies  in   Scotland  and  Ireland,  held  respec- 
tively at  Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  and  ---.mposed  of  Scottish 
and  Irish  feudal  barons  and  knighi     ,   d  burgesses  assem- 
bled according  to  the  former  plan,  and  with  the  King's 
prerogative  as  full  in  Scotland  as  it  was  in   1607  ar. '  in 
Ireland  before  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  or  under  Charles 
II.,— Scottish  as   well  as   Irish   laws  come  into  operation 
as  they   were  at   those  dates,  and    Ireland   attains  at  one 
stroke  all  the  concessions  accorded  and  recognised  in  the 
Treaty  of  Limerick  as  her  ConstituMon. 

The  moment  that  the  English  radicals  propose  a  govern- 
ment founded  on  a  proposition  to  abolish  the  Hou-e  of 
Lords,  the  Union  hitherto  existing  between  Scotland  and 
England  and  Ireland  and  England  is  at  once  legally  dis- 
solved by  tl-.e  violation  of  tlio  Articles  of  tlic  compact. 
Then  there  could  l)e  in  eacii  of  these  independent  kingdoms 
an  assemblage  of  the  elected  representatives  of  the  armigers 
and  feudatories  in  the  first  house,  and  of  the  professions 
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and  burgesses  in  the  second,  for  the  reconstruction  of  their 
respective  monarchic,  on  a  constitutional  basis ;  in  Ireland 
on  the  basis  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  and  in  Scotland 
on  the  institutions  existing  before  1745.  The  nations  of 
the  world  would  recognise  this  dissolution  of  the  three 
kingdoms  to  be  the  legitimate  result  of  the  radical  and 
unconstitutional  act  of  the  English  Parliament  which  is 
contrary  to  those  articles  by  which  alone  the  continuance 
of  the  Union  is  possible. 

As  for  this  Lloyd-George  bill  and  other  unconstitutional 
measures,  the  Stuarts  had  provided  a  court  that  had  pre- 
rogative of  nullifying  all  such  (court  of  the  star  chamber), 
whose  function  has  been  continued  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  wliicii  court  can  nullify  any  unconscitu- 
tional  act  of  the  American  Congress.  The  House  of 
Lords  usually  has  this  function,  but  it  has  been  much 
abridged  by  revolutionary  proceedings.  The  passage  of 
the  Lloyd-George  bill  and  its  revolutionary  programme, 
however,  virtually  dissolves  the  Union,  because  contrary 
to  the  principle  therein  of  representation  of  nobles  and 
commons,  and  Ireland  becomes  free  at  once  and  Scotland 
again  a  nation. 

The  Last  Ditch. — Since  the  writing  of  this  article,  the 
House  of  Lords  has  proved  its  inefficiency  by  passing  the 
Veto  bill,  which  nullifies  its  own  authority  in  favor  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  Hanoverian  succession  has 
sanctioned  the  process  of  its  own  eflfacement  by  signing 
the  bill  in  favour  of  the  same  usurping  tyranny,  illustrating 
the  truth  in  Robert  Rums'  verse.  But  even  so  there 
remains  the  defense  of  the  "last  ditch."  over  which  the 
enemy  would  never  be  able  to  pass.  Tliat  defense  is: 
When  the  Home  Rule  Rill  for  Ireland  is  sent  up  for  the 
Lords'  signature,  it  should  be  returned  with  tiie  following 
note:  that  "inasmuch  as  a  forcing  of  tlio  \eto  bill  was  a 
violation  of  the  franchise  for  a  general  government  under 
the  Articles  of  Union,  the  passage  of  the  Iri.-h  Home  Rule 
Rill  is  unnecessary,  since  tlie  I^nion  existing  between  Ire- 
land and  Great   Britain  is  alreadv  dissolved,  and  Ireland 
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is  placed  in  exactly  the  same  autonomous  condition  as  she 
was  in  1800  (at  the  time  of  the  Union). 

The  Irish  nobles  might  then  assemble  at  Dublin  and 
invite  the  representatives  of  those  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion that  were  eligible  in  1800.  This  act  alone,  would 
either  cause  the  Irish  party  to  leave  the  Liberal  ranks, 
or  to  press  for  a  Constitution  of  the  Union  as  it  was 
before  the  Veto  bill  was  passed  to  save  the  Act  of  1830. 

THE  RECONSTRUCTIVE  PROCESS  IN  SCOTLAND 
AND  IRELAND 

The  reconstructive  process,  however,  could  be  accom- 
plished very  easily  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  In  those 
countries  the  nobles  meet  to  elect  representatives  for  the 
general  government;  they  have  each  a  committee  that 
decides  on  the  qualifications  of  those  who  constitute  the 
nobility.  The  nobles  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  could  very 
easily  admit  to  vote  with  them,  on  their  representative 
peers  for  Westminster,  the  representative  descendants  (in 
Scotland)  of  the  free  barons  or  lords  of  manors  that 
existed  before  the  Union  (1703),  and  in  Ireland,  of  the 
desceiidants  of  the  lords  of  manors  that  existed  before 
1800. 

The  papers  of  qualification  of  these  could  be  limited  to 
those  descended  in  the  male  line  of  the  family  name  who 
have  not  derogated,  but  who  are  estate  holders,  or  of 
the  professions.  The  choice  of  representatives  would 
remain,  as  at  present,  restricted  to  the  titled  nobility,  with 
these  descendants  of  the  untitled  manorial  nobility  ad- 
mitted as  electors. 

By  this  means  the  sentiment  of  aristocracy  would  be 
strengthened  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  social  status 
rendered  more  secure,  and  even  the  selfish  interest  of  the 
present  peers  would  be  rendered,  by  this  reenforcement, 
more  solid  and  durable. 

That  this  is  absolutely  within  the  power  of  the  nobles 
of  '"cotland  and  Ireland  is  a  matter  of  fact.     If  they  do 
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not  Use  tliis  jxivver  and  authority  for  tlie  welfare  of  tlicir 
respective  states,  tliey  give  justification  to  what  seem  now 
but  the  cahimnies  of  their  enemies,  and  they  are  no  longer 
fit  to  represent  in  the  state  a  race  wliose  soul  has  thus  been 
proven  to  iiavc  perished  in  them. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


XUUILnv    VtRSUS  THE   HOUSE   OK    LORDS 

Tliere  are  two  kinds  of  nobility,  namely:  (i)  The 
noblesse  and  ^J)  the  annobli.  The  Constitution  of  Great 
Britain,  like  that  of  every  European  monarchy  whose 
origin  is  in  ihe  feudal  establishment  of  the  Gothic  (l-'rank, 
Lombard,  fiertjundian,  Xornian  i  conquerors  of  liurope, 
gives  a  representation  to  the  nobility  and  a  representation 
to  the  proprietors,  corporations,  and  rate-payers  of  town 
and   country. 

There  can  be  no  representation  unless  tliose  who  have 
this  right  chose  their  own  representatives.  The  Prenner 
of  Parliament,  by  choosing  persons  to  represent  the 
nobility,  has  destroyed  their  representation.  The  Premier, 
who  has  usurped  the  executive  function  of  the  Crown  by 
the  aid  of  the  legislative  body  (^Parliament)  which  is  itself 
based  on  a  franchise  granted  by  the  Crown  for  legislative 
purposes  only,  chooses  representatives  for  the  nohilitv  by 
nominating  mdividuals  to  receive  annoblessements  from 
the  King.  The  majority  of  these  individuals  are  not  noble, 
only  cn-nobled;  they  do  not  belong  to  the  noblesse,  but  to 
the    annobli. 

Originally  none  but  those  of  the  noblesse  could  receive 
letters-patent  to  titular  rank,  but  afterwards  letters-patent 
were  bestowed  indifferently.  Originally  only  members  of 
the  noDle.'^se  lould  be  concessionaries  of  feudal  fiefs,  but 
afterwards  fiefs  or  baronies  were  transferred  or  .sold  to 
others.  It  must  be  understood  that  in  these  instances 
neither  title  nor  estate  adds  to  the  nobility  of  the  recipient. 
If  he  be  already  noble  by  race,  that  suffices;  if  not,  the 
addition  of  these  appendages  do  not  make  him  noble,  and 
in  al!  the  old  records  he  remains  but  the  annobli. 

Nobility  is  a  race  distinction,  not  a  parchment  one;  its 
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sign  iiiaiiual  lia>  al\\a\s  Intn  tlu'  l)i.aiiiiL;  nf  coat  armour. 
It  originated  in  descent  from  the  Gothic  coiuiuerors,  to 
differentiate  tliem  from  the  mongrelized  races  of  Kurope 
over  whom  tliev  were  buperposcd.  Hence  tlie  organic 
origin  of   tiieir  representation. 

Debrett,  on  page  xxxix  of  his  1909  Pceraijc.  declares 
that  the  bearing  of  coat-armour  is  the  distinctive  mark  of 
nobihty,  even  in  lingland— as  it  was  in  .Scotland  ;nid  Ire- 
land before  their  connection  witli  iMiglaiid.  ]le  says: 
"The  true  criterion  of  nobility  is  noiv,  as  it  always  has 
been,  the  lawful  bearing  of  arms.  .  .  .  Anyone  bear- 
ing duly  authorized  arms  is  ecpially  entitled  to  be  styled 
noble,  be  he  peer,  baronet,  knight,  or  gentleman." 

The  representation  of  this  nobility,— for  "  preserva- 
tion of  whose  rights  all  its  members  are  enregistered  in 
a  special  court,  for  which  registration  they  pay  (Court  of 
the  Lord  Lyon  in  Scotland,  Ulster  Office  in  Ireland, 
Herald's  College  in  llnglandj,— has  been  taken  from  the 
nobility  unconstitutionally  in  Great  Britain,  by  diverting 
their  representation  to  politicians  and  others  who  ha\e 
received   "letters-patent." 

In  early  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Gothic  Europe 
tlic  members  of  tlie  untitled  nobility  united  with  those 
who  had  received  letters-patent  in  electing  deputies  to  the 
iiou.se  of  the  nobility  in  the  govermnent,  as,  under  the 
ancient  French  monarchy,  to  the  (  liamber  of  Xobles  of  the 
States-General.  In  llngland  the  twenty-four  representa- 
tives of  this  nobility  curbed  the  pretention  of  tlie  Court 
of   King  John. 

The  Hou.se  of  Lords  itself  has  felt  the  unconstitutional 
position  which  it  occupies,  and  in  responding  to  attacks 
against  its  anomalies  has  considfred  nicli  proposal  for 
reform  as  will  restore  electoral  rig:t.;  \o  the  nobility.  The 
report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
reform  of  that  body  is  given  ir  the  I'refacc  of  Debrett 
for  1909  in  the  following  words:  "The  proposal  put 
forward  is  that  the  House  of  Lords  should  consist  of  Peers 
of   the    Blood    Royal :      joo   Representative    Peers   elected 
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(for  one  Parliament  only)  by  and  from  the  whole  of  the 
Hereditary  Peerage— irrespective  of  whether  the  creation 
is  of  England,  Scotland.  Irelaml,  Great  Britain,  or  the 
United  Kingdom;  a  certain  nmnbcr  of  Hereditary  Peers 
(estimated  at  about  130)  (lualitied  and  >itting  hy  meritor- 
ious service  to  the  State:  10  Spiritual  I'eers  (always  the 
Archhisiiops  of  rantcrl)nry  and  Vnrk  and  H  ..ther-^  elected 
among  themselves);  tlic  5  Lords  .>f  Appeal  in  Ordinary 
and  further  Life-Peers  to  be  gradually  created  at  the  rate 
of  4  pet  i.nnuni  up  to  the  number  of  40,  or  a  maximum 
of  4CK)  Lords  in    Parliament." 

The  above  proi)osal  is  a  move  in  the  direction  of  the 
demands  of  the  ancient  customs  on  which  representative 
monarchies  rest.  liierc  is  a  further  suggestion  to  be  made 
in  this  particular,  and  tliat  is,  that  the  electorate  for  peers 
be  extended  to  all  the  nobility :  t'^  those  families  recordeil 
in  the  various  heraldic  courts  of  to-day  who  trace  to  those 
in  the  last  '-N  isitations  of  tlic  I'ouiitries"  (1607-32  in 
lingland);  to  the  \isitation  of  Ireland  11^103);  to  the 
heraldic  records  of  Lindsay  t  134-1;  and  Ualfour  (1608); 
in  Scotland  of  the  time  of  the  Stuarts  and  beyond,  who 
have  representatives  present  in  the  various  courts  of  the 
armigers,  recorded  in  the  Court  of  the  Lord  Lyon,  of 
Ulster,  and  of  Victoria  Street.  E.  C. 

Another  suggestion  is  to  eliminate  the  •130  Hereditary 
Peers  qualified  and  sitting  for  meritorious  service  to  the 
State"  and  the  "40  Life-Peers  gradually  created,"  for  this 
reason.  P.v  the  generous  project  of  the  government 
(namelv.  the  majority  in  Parliament  through  its  Premier) 
in  appointing  these  "40  Life-Peers'  to  serve,  and  decid- 
ing on  the  kind  of  "meritoriou-  service  to  the  State"  that 
places  130  more  "peers"  at  it*  disposal,  it  would  sub- 
ordinate 170  "peers."  wlu)  are  "supposed '  to  represent 
the  nobility,  to  the  direct  bid  of  the  other  House  that 
represents  the  British  democracy;  or,  rather,  the  con- 
trolling faction  of  that  democracy!     As  well— and  better 

to  allow  the  House  of  Lords  to  pick  out  and  send  to 

the  House  of  Commons  170  of  its  own  henchmen! 
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Tu  be  truly  icpre-ciitatuc  and  within  tiic  meaning  of 
tliose  obligations  uliidi  the  (.omt^  of  nations  have  de- 
cided is  the  law.  all  rcpie>cntati\cs  <>f  a  bo(l\ -politic  must 
be  chosen  by  the  nienihei-  i)f  that  body-politic,  else  the 
law  of  representation  i-  invalidatcil  and  the  precedent  of 
invalidation  may  be  extended  ciiually  to  rei)rc^entatives 
in   the   House  oi    ComuMii*. 


chapti:r  IX 


RKMKDIES    ALREADY    SUGGESTED 


Now  '..  forcfcntl  all  further  trouble,  the  downfall  of 
races,  families,  and  conununitits  in  the  empire  in  the  prog- 
ress to  this  certain  destruction,  there  has  been  formed 
"The  Imperial  I'cderation  l.t-aguc."  whose  membership 
it  must  be  confessed  is  of  impractical  persons  who  are 
scattered  throughout  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  The 
object  of  this  league,  in  suggesting  confederation  of  the 
parts  of  the  empire,  aims  at  taking  from  Parliament  its 
present  usurpation,  for  it  must  be  known  that,  while  the 
King  is  King  in  Canada.  Australia.  South  Africa,  etc.,  the 
authority  of  tlic  I'.nglish  Parliament  is  not  acknowledged 
in  tlicsc  provinces,  since  tliev  have  parliaments  of  their 
own.  ^■et  thi^  I'.nglish  Parliament,  by  the  fictitious  pro- 
cess of  forming  the  King's  ministry,  sends,  in  the  name 
of  the  King,  its  own  creatures  as  King's  governors  to  these 
provinces,  who  have  been  received  only  as  the  King's  gov- 
ernors. This  has  placed  ovei  distant  provinces  the  rule 
of  the  dominant  faction  of  the  binglish  democracy  in  Par- 
liament, legalized  only  by  the  King's  name.  That  ibis 
fraud — for  it  is  nothing  less — must  stop  sooner  or  lau-r 
is  the  determination  of  large  parties  in  these  i)rovinces 
where  the  Imperial  Federation  League  lias  gained  a 
hearing. 

The  League's  programme  is  to  form  a  council  from  all 
the  kingdoms,  principalities,  and  autonomous  states  of  the 
empire,  to  meet  at  London  and  have  authority  opTv  for 
imperial  concerns,  leaving  to  the  British  Parliament  its 
proper  sphere  of  action — that  alone  whicli  its  franchise 
describes — the  Scottish  members  over  Scottish  affairs,  the 
Irish  members  over  Irish  affairs,  the  F.nglish  members  over 
r.nglish   affairs. 
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But  no  practical  feature  of  the  League  has  been  out- 
lined in  regard  to  constitutional  representation  in  this 
government.  To  delineate  this  it  would  be  to  say  that 
imperial  sovereignty,  executive  and  administrative,  is  in 
the  King;  the  consular  upper  lionse  in  tacli  state  by  the 
armigers  in  elective  representation;  t!ie  lower  house  by  the 
commons,  also  elective.  In  order  that  the  present  condi- 
tion be  not  disturbed,  the  idan  advanced  should  be  fultilled 
by  the  King  or  sovereign  of  the  empire  summoning  the 
House  of  Lords  as  it  exists,  with  all  the  armigers  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  to  choose  forty  of  their  members,  who 
shall  constitute  the  High  Court  and  (."ouncil  of  the  I£m- 
pire.      ine  executive  power   residing  in  the  King  should 


and   add   three 


enable  him  to  choose  his  own  ministry, 
permanent  ones  in  the  (ieneral.  the  Admiral,  and  the 
Chief-Justice.  He  should  conmiission  tiie  governors  of  all 
provinces  according  to  whatever  advice  he  may  choose  to 
follow,  although  it  were  better  to  make  each  governor 
hereditary  in  some  principal  family  of  each  province,  or 
in  some  member  of  the  Royal  I'amily.  Tluse  governors 
should  select  their  own  local  councilors  after  ary  plan 
which  they  may  deem  best  suited  to  their  circunu  ances. 

All  armigers  who  trace  to  the  bearing  of  shields  before 
the  Puritan  usurpation,  wim  arc  pri)i)rict()rs  of  manors  or 
independant  estates,  and  their  posterity  who  are  members 
of  professions  and  properly  registered  in  one  of  the 
Heraldic  Courts,  sliould  qualify  to  choose  or  be  .'i.'sen 
"deputies  of  the  nobility"  to  the  upper  house  of  their  state 
or  province. 

All  free-holders  should  receive  a  franchise  to  choose 
or  be  chosen  commissioners  or  members  to  the  lower  house 
of  their  state  or  province. 

The  quota  of  representatives  of  each  state  need  not  be 
augmented,  only  split  in  half;  one-half  being  allotted  to 
the  upper  house  (deputies  of  the  noblesse)  ;  the  other  half 
to  the  lower  house  (commissioners  to  thi'  assembly  or 
liarlianuMit'). 

This  suggestion  is  offered  by  the  fundamental  law  which 
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already  prescribes  proper  representation,  ami  is  the  only 
one  cai>able  of  fulfilling  the  requirement  of  natural  prog- 
ress. Uut  it  must  \k  understood  that  no  alteration  from 
the  present  abnormal  condition  can  take  place  until  the 
Sharp  Sword  and  the  Strong  At  in  have  removed  the  can- 
cerous growth  that  is  eating  away  the  body  of  the  empire, 
for  it  is  certain  that  the  parliamentary  usurpation  will  not 
cfYace  itself  of  its  own  volition. 

IIRITISII    HTiy.KNSIIIl' 

The  fundamental  law  of  the  three  kingdom-  :iiid  of 
the  British  l-.mpire  divides  the  people  into  gentry, 
yeomanry,  and  peasantry.  Originally  only  llie  gentry, 
which  included  the  nobility,  titled  and  untitled,  manorial 
and  armigerous,  had  a  right  of  representation  in  the  gov- 
ernment, r.y  a  franchise,  the  yeomanry,  which  included 
the  l)urgesses  and  professions,  were  admitted  to  a  rej-re- 
sentation  in  tlie  secontl  chamber  of  governtnent.  I'.y 
another  francluse.  the  peasantry  have  l)een  donated  wiili 
a  suffrage  and  a  representation  in  the  second  chamber. 

The  law  extending  the  franchi'^e,  or  privilege  of  vouiii; 
for  representatives,  cannot  legally  alK»!isii  the  distinctions 
of  gentry,  yeomanry,  and  peasantry,  nor  has  it  l)een 
claimed  tiiat  the  extended  franchises  have  al)olishe(l  thesj 
distinctions  still  existing  in  law  and  in  fact;  they  must 
be  maintained  in  the  manner  of  voting.  It  is  imfKissiblc 
for  the  bw  of  these  distinctions  to  l)o  fulfilled  if  armiger. 
burge-'-.,  yeoman,  and  peasant  vote  on  the  same  level.  It 
is  necessary  that  the  gentry  vi>tc  as  a  class  for  their 
entire  representation;  that  tlic  yomanry  vote  as  a  class 
for  their  entire  representation,  and  that  the  peasantry 
vote  as  a  class  for  their  entire  representation ;  and  that 
their  representatives  have  separate  chambers  and  organi- 
zations incorporated  in  the  government;  otherwise,  after 
all,  it  is  only  the  peasant  sutTrage  that  prevails,  and  the 
voter?  (»f  gentrv  and  yeomanry  are  disqualified ;  they  arc 
deb.Trrcd  a  representation  in  the  government;  the  law  is 
not  complied  witli,  and  the  government  becomes  a  greater 
unconstitutional  farce  than  ever. 
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